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Son Mr Farmer. 


ACH year, Canada routes 120,000,000 bushels of wheat, or about 60% of her export, through the ; 
Ek; United States on its way to Europe. The United States gets the freight charge return—and no ; 
more! This wheat passes through our ports to turn the wheels of foreign mills—to depress the 
world price for wheat and to lower yours. I 





No tariff can change this condition. The one factor that 
determines whether you are to receive much or little for 
the wheat you grow is the world price level which is 
fixed in Liverpool, England, and which varies with the 
supply of wheat in the world market. The average 
amount handled in the world market is 650,000,000 
bushels—of which Canada supplies almost a third. There- 
fore, if any part of Canada’s wheat can be kept out of the 





world market, the natural result will be an increase in be 


the price you get for your wheat, at home and abroad. 


The millers of this country, who are the farmer’s best 
customer, buying about 80% of his wheat each year, have 
suggested a plan to stop Canadian wheat in transit, mill 
it in American mills, by American labor—and export it as 
flour under American brands. If this plan is adopted 
it will mean— 











HE first thing this plan will do 
will be to increase the use of 
American wheat in American 

mills. If the miller is to get back the 

duty he pays on each 100 pounds of 

Canadian wheat he must export 

100 pounds of flour. But the 100 

pounds of Canadian wheat makes only 

7O pounds of flour. Therefore, 

he must use 43 pounds of American 

wheat to make the total 100 pounds of 
fiour which he must export in order 
to get his duty back. As the farmer 


Congress is Working on the Tariff NOW— Act Quickly 


A note to your Congressman and United States Senator will help to 
establish this draw-back privilege on Canadian wheat. Write them 
at once—they are working on the Tariff now. Or, if you wish more 
complete details, write us for the booklet—“The Tariff and the Wheat 


More U. S. wheat milled at home—More money for your 
wheat— More and cheaper dairy feed— More fertilizing 
elements for U.S. farms— More work for American labor 
To accompiish this, let the American Miller buy Canadian wheat, pay the 


duty, and when he exports the same amount of flour, give him back the 
duty. The flour MUST go abroad—otherwise he loses the duty he has paid 


gets more for his wheat from the 
American miller than he does in the 
foreign market, every additional pound 
of wheat used at home will help to 
raise the price of wheat. 

The plan will also increase enor- 
mously the supply of mill feeds which 
our dairy industry needs so badly. 
Every .OO pounds of wheat milled 
produces 30 pounds of dairy feed. 
Each million bushels of imported 
wheat milled and re-exported as flour 
would leave in the U.S. 9,000 tons of 


Price”—which tells the whole story. 


Every grain grower, every dairyman, every farmer will find 


a message of vital interest in this booklet! 


Write today. 


Association of Northwestern Millers’ Organizations and New York 
State Millers’ Association 


| ASSOCIATED MILLERS, 





dairy feed, in addition to the 4,000 
tons produced from the enforced use 


of domestic wheat. This will most 
certainly reduce the price you pay. 
It will mean, also, vastly increased 
fertility for U S. Farms. 


The plan, therefore, while it 
helps the miller, helps you, the 
American Farmer, far more. It 
assures you a bigger home mar- 
ket for your own wheat and a 
bigger price. 











1304 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


You may send me, free of charge and without obliga- 


tion, the book “‘The Tariff and the Wheat Price.” 


Name 
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CULTIVATING HIGH YIELDING CORN 


Methods Used by Iowa Farmers Who Stood High in the 1920 Corn Yield Contest 





plows deeply for the first two times, set- 
ting the two shovels next the corn to 
throw the dirt away from the corn, and 
adjusting the remaining four shovels to 
throw the dirt toward the corn row.- The 
shields are raised enough to allow dirt to 
roll under and cover weeds in the row. 
The shovels are raised somewhat for the 
second plowing, but are run as closely to 
the row as possible. Surface cultivators 
are employed for the last two of the four 
cullivations given the Heuck corn in or- 
der to avoid injury to the roots, to con- 
serve moisture, and to keep the ground 
level, according to Mr. Heuck. Corn ground 
on this farm is always disked extensively 
before planting to keep down weeds. 








EEP cultivation of corn the first two times 


over, followed by shallower plowing for the 
later cultivations, is practiced by many of Iowa’s 
best corn growers. Twelve out of fourteen of the 
men whose corn stood highest in the Iowa corn 
yield contest in 1920 report that they plow deeply 
with shovel plows for at least the first and usually 
the second plowing. Shallower plowing is favored 
for the remaining cultivations, using either shovel 
or surface cultivators. One of the men reporting 
prefers. to plow deeply thruout the season, while 
another believes that sfrface plowing is sufficient. 
The great majority believe in plowing as often as 
the season permits. Two or three think that three 
plowings are enough. 

Clyde Black, of Dallas county, whose Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent ranked first in south-central Iowa last 
year, uses a Common six-shovel cultivator for all 
plowings except the last, plowing deeply for the 
first two times and more shallow as the corn gets 
larger. The last plowing is done with wing-shaped 
shovels specially adapted to surface cultivation. 

“We. aim to get the weeds by getting as close to 
the corn as possible while it is small,’ says Mr. 
Black. “As the corn grows larger and the root 
system expands, we keep away from the hills and 
plow more shallow. Some seasons when wet weath- 
ft gives the weeds a decided advantage, we have 
used the’ four-shovel tongueless cultivator with 
auch success at the beginning of the season.” 

Single-row sulky cultivators are used in the corn 
fields of Charles D. Kirkpatrick, of Keokuk county, 
whose corn yielded second in southern Iowa in 
1820. Deep plowing is practiced early in the sea- 
son, adjusting the shovels to plow less deeply as the 
corn roots grow. 


Work Up a Good Mulch 

“With a deep seed bed which has been thoroly 
worked, it is easy to throw up a good mulch of 
fine dirt,” writes Mr. Kirkpatrick. “This thoroly 
uproots or smothers the weeds. While corn ought 
hot to be ridged, I like to roll enough dirt around 
the corn hills to keep down the smartweed and 
foxtail. I believe in going slow when the corn 
is small and in using the stick when a hill hap- 
pens to get covered up. I like to have the shovels 
sharp enough to cut thru any corn stalks which 
may be in the way. I have found the sheet metal 
fenders to be the best for avoiding trouble with 
Stalks,” 

Fred McCulloch, of Poweshiek county, whose corn 
was third in the south-central section and fourth 
M southern Iowa, recommends deep plowing for 
the first two times and more shallow cultivation 
“Plow as deeply as pos- 
sible the first two times,” he advises, “running 
the plow as close to the hills as possible. Damage 
to the roots will be trifling until after the second 
Cultivation. I prefer the six-shovel walking culti- 
Vator for the first two plowings. Both the shovel 
®nd surface type have been satisfactory for later 
Flowings. I much prefer the surface plow for the 
last cultivation, because it will leave the ground 
More level, and that is most desirable.” 

John Heuck, of Clay county, who was the highest- 
Fanking corn grower in northern Iowa last season, 


“The first cultivation is the most im- 
portant,” states H. D. McConnell, of Dallas county, 
whose corn ranked high in the south-central section 
Jast year, “because any weeds left in the hills. or 
rows at that time are very hard to get afterwards. 
We plow closely and deeply the first time and take 
pains to get every weed possible. After the second 
time we plow shallow and often, making sure, as 
soon as possible, to break up the crust which forms 
after a heavy rain. In laying by we raise the two 
shovels next the corn, merely allowing them to 
scratch the surface, but plowing deeply with the 
outside shovels.” 


Plows Deep First Two Times 


“My general rule for corn cultivation is to plow 
deeply the first two times and shallow the last 
two or three plowings,’” writes D. J. Brasted, a 
rorth-central contest winner. L. J. Baxter, of Ida 
county, second in.the north-central section, uses 
six-shovel plows with spearhead shovels for the 
first two plowings. A dise cultivator is used for 
the final plowing, and care is taken not to ridge 
the corn. Mr. Baxter never cultivates more than 
three times, and has grown his best corn on fields 
cultivated but twice. 

Theodore Miller, of Palo Alto county, third man 
in the northern Towa section last year, believes in 
plowing deeply thruout the season. This practice, 
he believes, will force the roots down into the soil 
and enable the plants to better withstand dry 
weather. Shallow root development results from 
shallow cultivation, in the opinion of Mr. Miller, 
and corn plowed shallowly will suffer later in the 
season, atho it does well at first. Deep-rooted 
corn can secure more moisture and plant food in 
the drouth season. Mr. Miller has found that three 
good, deep cultivations are enough for his corn. 

A two-row cultivator with open rotary shields is 
used on the farm of R. W. Butterfield, of Kossuth 
county. It has proved very satisfactory. The first 
cultivation is given rather deep, allowing dirt to 
roll into the hills and smother small weeds. Deep 
plowing is discontinued after the first time except 
when necessary to break up a heavy crust formed 
by a hard rain. The number of cultivations given 
depends upon the season, the policy being to culti 


planting if rain threatens. If there is not sufficient 
time to blind plow all the corn, the remainder is . 
harrowed. The corn is cultivated as long as pos- 
sible. : 

“After the corn is up, we aim to keep stirring the 
ground as much as possible to keep the weeds killed 
off and to preserve a dust mulch,” says Mr. Hanson. 
“We plow fairly deep the first time, but after that 
only deep enough to get the plows to work. We 
prefer either the six-shovel single-row cultivator or 
the twelve-shovel double-row ‘cultivator, and use 
both. For the later cultivations, these can be set to 
run shallow. We have never used surface blades, 
but no doubt they would be advantageous in clean 
ground for the later plowings. We object to hilling 
the corn and aim to leave the ground as nearly level 
@s possible. It conserves moisture better and saves 
labor in working the ground the following spring.’ 

J. Don McCorkindale, of Sac county, whose corn 
was first in north-central Iowa in 1920, believes that 
deep cultivation is often overdone, and that it is 
rot necessary after the first plowing, except in 
very weedy fields. He says: “Shallow cultivation 
is successful as long as you can control the weeds. 
It keeps the surface well mulched and free from 
cracks, thus preventing drying out. During the 
last cultivation, I try to throw dirt close to the 
corn without ridging any more than possible.” D. L. 
Sandy, of Calhoun county, one of Mr. McCorkin- 
dale’s competitors, uses the shovel plow and goes 
only fairly deep. He plows as often as the season 
will permit. 

J. M. Maxwell, of Washington county, whose corn 
stood high in the southern section, is an advocate of 
shallow cultivation. He has used nothing but sur- 
face cultivators for several years and usually cul- 
tivates but three times, plowing just deep enough 
to kill the weeds. 

“IT have cultivated corn every season for over 
fifty years,” writes Mr. Maxwell. “I first used a 
ene-horse cultivator with two large V-shaped shov- 
els, then a two-horse cultivator with four large 
shovels. Later I adopted the six-shovel plow, but 
for the past few years have used nothing but a 
knife-bladed cultivator. 


Good Seed Bed Helps Cultivation 

“Surface cultivation must agree with the corn, 
because our yields have doubled within the past 
twenty years. However, it must be remembered 
that no cultivation methods will be entirely sat- 
isfactory unless the seed bed has been properly pre- 
pared beforehand.” 

There is a remarkable similarity in the cultiva- 
tion methods that are used by the successful corn 
growers whose observations form this article. With 
but one or two exceptions, they endorse deep 
plowing for the early part of the cultivation season 
and shallow plowing for the later cultivations, 
merely stirring the ground in order to form a mulch. 
All of these growers of high-yielding corn, without 
exception, emphasized the value of preparing a 
good seed bed by frequent disking and harrowing 
Lefore the corn is planted. 





vate as often as possible 
without disturbing the 
roots. 

Blind plowing is prac- 
ticed by Hanson Broth- 
ers, of Lyon county, who 
report excellent results 
with it. Fred B. Hanson 
states that it allows plow- 
ing fairly deep and close 
without disturbing the 
corn, and permits the 
young plants to reach a 
larger size before plow- 
ing again. The shields 
can then be set higher 
for the second cultiva- 
tion. It is aimed to plant 
the corn not deeper than 
one inch end it is har- 
rowed immediately after 


A clean field means a hist 





a yield. 
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Curbing Speculation 
SEVERAL decades of agitation against un- 

regulated trading in futures on the grain 
exchanges at last seem to be resulting in ac- 
tion. ‘Two states, Missouri and Minnesota, 
have passed laws against dealing in grain fu- 
iures not based on actual or contemplated pos- 
session of grain. Another state, Illinois, is at 
the present time attempting to put thru two 
bills which are intended to make of the Chicago 
Board of Trade a public exchange under su- 
pervision of the state, and to climinate specu- 
lative future trading. 

More important than any of these, however, 
is a measure passed last week by the national 
representatives. This bill, which 
the Capper-Tincher bill, pro- 


grain ex- 


house of 
is known as 
vides for the 
changes by the Department of Agriculture. 


regulation of all 


Future trading may be permitted in markets 
so regulated. However, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is given power to take what steps are 
necessary to prevent manipulation of prices, 
including the power of placing a reasonable 
limitation upon the amount of futures which 
can be bought or sold by any one person or 
firm. The bill provides also for the admission 
of co-operative associations to full membership 
and privileges in these exchanges. A complete 
record of all transactions is to be kept on forms 
prescribed by the department, and these ree- 
ords are to be open to inspection at any time, 

Altho less drastic in some respects than the 
state laws, this measure establishes two prin- 
ciples that mark the close of the present era 
of irresponsible trading. It makes the grain 
exchanges public markets, subject to inspec- 
tion and regulation. 
firm may be permitted to deal in futures on so 
large a scale as to manipulate the market arti- 
ficially. 

There are two extremely significant fea- 
tures in the presentation of this measure to 
the house for passage. It was recommended 
favorably by the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee on agriculture, a fact which shows a de- 
cided change in congressional sympathy to- 
ward the farm interests over previous years. 
The bill was also largely influenced by the con- 
structive part which the Department of Agri- 
culture took in its framing. At the final hear- 
ing on the bill, five amendments were proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, all of which 
were adopted by the committee and approved 
by the framers of the bill. Among these were 
the fundamentally important clauses providing 
for the limitation of the amount of future trad- 
mg and for the admission of co-operative asso- 
ications to the exchanges. 

There is, of course, a great deal of wailing 
and gnashing of teeth emanating from the 
Board of Trade at Chicago. President Griffin 
announces that the Board of Trade will close 


It provides that no one 


its doors rather than conform to the provi- 
sions of the Capper-Tincher bill. Probably 
Mr. Griffin does not mean this. It is merely 
his way of stating that he is shocked and sur- 
prised and generally flabbergasted at the way 
things are going. 

Oddly enough it was only a few days ago 
that Mr. Griffin and his chief journalistic sup- 
porter, the Chicago Tribune, were looking to 
congress with some hope. “Wait for congress 
to act,” they advised the Illinois legislature. 
“This is a subject for national legislation. And 
meantime get these iniquitous Lantz bills out 
of the way.” 

But now congress, or at least the house, has 
acted and Mr. Griffin finds that he counted 
noses wrong when he checked up the number of 
congressmen who would sce that no “unwise” 
legislation was put thru. 
amendments were added to the original bill. 
On the contrary, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
whom, it seems, Mr. Griffin now regards with 
pain and loathing, was able to add some par- 
ticularly pointed amendments. 

There will be a hard battle in the senate on 
this measure. The grain trade will see to that. 
Yet we question whether the attacks will have 
much effect. The senators will be keen cnough 
to see that a bill which makes grain exchanges 


No emasculating 


a public market and which provides for regula- 
tion to prevent market manipulation is not a 
radical or a destructive measure. 


Beef Cattle Situation 

AR. C. L. HARLAN, who has been study- 
ing the cattle situation on the Chicago 
wiarket for the past year for the Corn Belt 
Meat reports that 
during March and April of this year the pack- 
ers have been selling their beef to unusually 
Ordinarily the packers have 


Producers’ Association, 


good advantage. 
been satisfied to sell the carcass meat and the 
by-products, such as hides and tallow, for a 
total equivalent to 1.14 times the cost of the 
beef on the hoof. 
steers costing $100 they have been satisfied to 


In other words, with live 


sell the dressed carcass and by-products to 
n total of $114. In March and April of this 
year, however, they have been realizing out of 
the steers costing $100 on the hoof, a total of 
from $120 to $148. Out of this $20 or $43, as 
the case may be, the packers must pay their 
cmployes and other running expenses. 

Before the war, the packers paid about 86 
cents of the consumer’s dollar to the cattleman 
and most of the remaining 14 cents was used 
to cover labor and other legitimate manufac- 
turing charges, only 2 or 3 cents representing 
net profit to the packers. Today, however, 
packers seem to feel that it is necessary to give 
the producer only from 60 to 80 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar, retaining from 20 to 40 
cents to pay their labor and to furnish them 
with their customary profit. 

In some respects the packing house situa- 
tion is like the railroad situation. Because of 
high overhead, and especially high wages, the 
cost of manufacturing packing house products 
has increased so that the packer can now give 
the farmer only about 80 cents out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, whereas, before the war, he 
could give about 86 cents. In recent weeks, 
when the packer has been giving the farmer 
enly about 60 cents out of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, it would seem that the packer is trying to 
recoup some of the heavy losses which have re- 
sulted during the past six months from the 
rapid decline in prices. Perhaps the packer is 
trying to make up for the loss on stored hog 
products by a profit on cattle. 

Mr. Harlan also points out the decided dis- 
crimination which has existed during the past 
two months against well-finished steers. Well- 
finished beef carcasses have been selling whole- 
sale at scarcely 2 cents a pound over carcasses 
made from plain scarcely half-fattened steers. 


et 
Mr. Harlan says that perhaps the situation 
is due to the disinclination of the retail trade ty 
furnish a better quality of meat at the Same 
price as a poorer quality. Also there js : 
chance that the public taste is changing. The 
greatest cause of discrimination against wel} 
fed cattle, however, is due to the fact that too 
tnany men have brought their cattle to a high 
degree of finish at the same time. Mr. Harley 
does not see any cure for this-kind of a situa, 
tion until cattle feeders are willing to act to. 
gether in some well-organized plan for securiy 
dependable information as to the feeding situa. 
tion. 





A Farm Group in the Senate 
] ISPATCHES in the daily press last wee 

carried the news from Washington. that 
fifteen senators from agricultural states had 
formed a block, or group, with the purpose of 
seeing to it that farm interests shall be safe 
guarded. Senator Kenyon, of Towa, was 
chosen chairman and four committees were ap. 
pointed, as follows: Federal reserve aet, 
Smith of South Carolina, Gooding of Idaho 
and Kendrick of Wyoming; warehousing and 
storage, Norris of Nebraska, Ransdell of Lou 
isiana and Capper of Kansas; transportation, 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Fletcher of Florida 
and Sheppard of Texas; general agricultural 
matters, Ladd of North Dakota, Heflin of Al 
abama and Kenyon. of Iowa. 

This is significant. It will be noted that 
both republicans and democrats are in the 
group and that both south and north are rep 
resented. A group of this sort can exercise a 
powerful influence on legislation. If they will 
stand together they can force favorable action 
on matters of importance to farmers, if nee 
essary by the simple process of blocking con 
until they get what they 


tested legislation g 
want. 

Some years ago we urged upon the senators 
from farming states the importance of getting 
together and acting unitedly for needed legis- 
lation. We see much to hope for in this latest 


move, 





Getting Squared Away 
(,00D news came from overseas last week. 
Apparently the allicd nations and Ger 
many have come to a final understanding in 
the matter of German reparations and have 
agreed upon terms which can be carried out 
That means that the task of reconstruction 
has begun in carnest. As long as the Germans 
were refusing to carry out the terms of the 
peace treaty France felt it necessary to keep 
a large army in the field. She was ready to 
move into the rich coal and manufacturing re 
gions of Germany and take possession unless 
the Germans came through promptly with def 
inite assurances of payment of reparation 
French possession would have made it almost 
impossible for Germany to rebuild her indus 
tries, and this would have resulted in greatet 

disorders, to the disquict of all Europe. 

Now the future looks brighter. The prox 
pect for a gradual opening up of our old time 
foreign markets for agricultural products 3 
improving. Order will be restored overseas, 
industries will be resumed, armies will be re 
duced, expenses will be cut down, people wil 
go to work with better heart in that finally 
they see a chance of working out of thet 
troubles. 





MRE. HARDING, the governor of the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board, expected to start last 
week for a trip through the agricultural se 
tions of the country and get some first hand 
knowledge of credit conditions as they affect 
the farmer. That is ,ood news. We hope he 
will take time enough to get a real understand: 
ing of farm conditions. If he should do this Wé 


‘an reasonably hope for a more liberal adm 
istration of the reserve system. 
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Speeding Up the Farm 

HE other day a hen laid three eggs in five 

minutes. The daily press, with its usual 
gisregard of vital news, gave the incident only 
prief and slighting comment. To our more 
penetrating minds, however, the incident seems 
epoch-making. 

This may be the sign that the speeding-up 
methods of modern industry have at last 
reached the barnyard. Hens that only lay one 
egg a day (and not every day at that), sOWs 
that at their best produce only two litters a 
year, cows that limit themselves to one or two 
calves a year—these conservatives may soon 
he obsolete. 

(Confirmation for this theory comes from a 
subscriber in Blackhawk county, Iowa. He 
yrites that one of his sows farrowed five pigs 
on March 30, and then, apparently dissatisfied 
with her spring’s labor, brought forth five 
more on April 20. This, to be sure, is not 
much; we would have preferred a litter of ten 
ach time. But as a sign of the times it is 
tremendously encouraging. 

What a rosy outlook these tendencies open 
up to the farmer! When we have sows farrow- 
ing a litter a month, hens laying three eggs a 
day and cows showing similar enthusiasm in 
production, how simple and easy will be the 
farmer’s job. Instead of taking care of thirty- 
six sows, he will have only three; instead of 
four hundred hens, only ten. In that happy 
day he will have plenty of time to go to farm 
organization meetings, take in every circus, 
and read his farm paper. Speed the day! 

Land and Watered Stock 
N IOWA correspondent who has his farm 
nearly paid for, but who nevertheless is 
rather worried about future land prices, 
writes : 

“Do you think our land values are in the 
nature of watered stock?” 

People have gotten into a habit of applying 
the term “watered stock” to our land values, 
by which they mean that they think our land 
values are inflated. That is not what watered 
stock means. Many years ago, when the rail- 
roads were in process of building, the promot- 
ers were in the habit of increasing their cap- 
ital stock on the prospect of large carnings 
which they made the public believe were going 
tocome. Chey would increase the capital stock 
and then give the newly created extra shares 
to the people who owned the original stock, 
and the people who owned this would. sell it 
and put the money in their pockets, but still 
retain control of the railroads. They simply 
unloaded the water on a gullible public. 

Nothing of that sort has happened in the 
ase of farm land. The high prices of farm 
products during the past three years justified 
higher prices for land than it was selling for 
at the beginning of that period. There were 
a great many people who believed these high 
prices for farm products would continue. — It 
Was not uncommon to hear men say that Iowa 
land would not stop until it reached a thou- 
sand dollars an acre; that we would never 
again eat cheap food, ete., ete. 
not only farmers, but bankers and= business 
men generally, got the idea that they could 
make money by buying land and holding it for 
an increase. Real estate promoters took ad- 
Vantage of this general fecling and worked the 
game to the limit. 

The increased land prices were perfectly le- 
gitimate, if the crops grown on the land could 
be sold at the prices which prevailed in 1918 
and 1919 and the first half of 1920. But alas, 
We have found that prices of farm products 
Were not permanently on this high level and, 
Consequently, people talk about the land value 
being watered. 

Are present land prices too high? We 
think that depends largely upon the monetary 
Policy ultimately adopted by the United States, 


Consequent ly 


Great Britain, France and Italy. Those peo- 
ple whose investments are in bonds and _ se- 
curities of that sort are naturally desirous of 
increasing the purchasing power of these 
bonds, and the way to do this is to bring about 
general and continued deflation in prices of 
other things. If they should succeed, then 
land prices are certainly too high. 

Wise statesmanship, however, should adopt 
the other policy and should favor a moderately 
high price level on all products. For only if 
we have at least a moderately high price level 
can the vast world debts be paid off. 
the interest of farmers and business men gen- 
erally that we have a substantially higher 
price level than prevailed before the war. 

In the case of land values in Iowa, for ex- 
ample, as we see it, corn must sell one year 
with another at about 80 cents a bushel on the 
farm, if we are to maintain our land values 
where they are now. If corn should sell around 
50 cents a bushel for three or four years, a 
break in present land values would seem una- 
voidable. 

In the long run land values in the United 
States tend upwards, but there are periods of 
ten to fifteen years’ duration when the land 
movement is practically dead. Our older read- 
ers will remember such periods. As we come 
out of this period of world readjustment and 
are able to determine about where our price 
level is to be, our land values will gradually 
adjust themselves to the productive value of 
the land as indicated in the prices the farmer 
can get for the crops grown on it. 


American Ham Prices in England 
UNUSUAL corn belt prosperity has gener- 

~ ally been the result of an unusual demand 
for American pork products on the part of 
England. Before the war, England customa- 
rily absorbed more than three-fourths of the 


exports of hog meats from the United States. 
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Note that the spread between Iowa farm hog prices 
and Liverpool ham prices is even yet two or three 
times the pre-war normal. 

Before the war American hog products cus- 
tomarily sold for from $1 to $3 per hundred 
more at Liverpool than at Chicago, For in- 
stance, with hams at $11.50 a hundred at Chi 
cago, the Liverpool price was around $15.50. 

During the past year the British government 
lias controlled the sale of American hog prod- 
ucts to the great disadvantage of the British 
the farmer. The 
chart illustrates the more clearly 
than any In January of 1921 when 
hams at Chicago averaged $19 a hundred, the 
Liverpool price $36. Wholesale ham 
prices at Liverpool in January of 1921 should 
have been not more than $24. The British 
government in holding the price up to $36 was 
holding down consumption of American hog 
products and doing a positive damage both to 
the British consumer and the American farmer. 
Since January the situation has steadily im- 
proved until now at this writing in early May 
the Liverpool price for hams is only $24.25 a 
hundred, as compared with $19 a hundred for 
hams at Chicago. A differential of $5.25 a 
hundred between Chicago and Liverpool seems 


consumer and American 
situation 


words. 


Was 


It is to. 


excessive as compared with $2 a hundred be- 
fore the war, but as compared with the $17 
differential last January, the improvement is 
tremendous. If the differential between Chi- 
cago and Liverpool continues to narrow there 
should spring up in England an unusually 
good demand for American hog products. 

The last year before the war for which we 
have complete figures on Liverpool ham prices 
is 1911. In 1911 hogs on Iowa farms aver- 
aged $6.20 a hundred, hams at Chicago $11.58 
a hundred, and hams at Liverpool $13.58 a 
hundred. On the average it took the value of 
about 220 pounds of hog on Iowa farms to 
equal in value 100 pounds of American ham at 
Liverpool, The situation during the past 
month has vastly improved but there is. still 
room for much further progress. With hogs 
on Iowa farms at present levels the cost of 
turning hogs into ham and of transporting 
the ham from Chicago to Liverpool is still 50 
per cent greater than it should be. 

The situation has, improved so amazingly 
during the past five months that we are hope- 
ful of an unusually good demand from Eng- 
land within another few months for our hog 
products. Such a demand will do more than 
any other one thing to restore prosperity to 
the corn belt. 


The Morning After 

"THE land boom spree has left many a head- 

ache among the farmers of the country. 
Unlike a home-brew party, however, the head- 
ache in many cases belongs to the wrong man. 
The drinker has his spree and pays for it the 
next morning. 
his little spree and leaves the farmer to pay 
for it when the fun is over. 

Subscribers write in to say that they would 
be many times better off if they had their in- 
vestment in bonds instead of land and worked 
for wages for some one else. 


The land boom speculator has 


So long as land is 
capitalized at 170 of pre-war values and farm 
products are selling at less than 
prices, this is bound to be true. 

It is a condition, however, which will not be 
cured by indulging in post-mortems of the land 
boom. We shall 
need to consider carefully some method for 
preventing any similar craze in the future, but 
the immediate job is to accept conditions as 


pre “War 


The thing has been done. 


they are and to go to work to see what imme- 
diate remedy can be applied. 

It ought to be apparent to every one that if 
land values are at 170 per cent of pre-war 
values, a successful attempt to put the general 
price level down to the pre-war standard will 
leave the farm owner holding the sack. Prob- 
ably the least intelligent thing he ean do is to 
join in the hue and ery for pre-war standards 
in any price line. He should exert what in- 
fluence he can to force down prices in com- 
modities that are above the 170 per cent level, 
but he should encourage the holding of wages 
and prices generally on that plane, 

The present and very natural impulse is to 
want to see every other business hit just as 
hard as the farm business has been by the price 
drop. Such a policy, if carried thru, would 
soothe our feelings and bring a little tempo- 
rary financial relief. In the long run, however, 
it would simply result in wiping out the in- 
creases in land values of the last few years and 
in bringing a large number of farm owners to 
bankruptcy. The intelligent long-time policy 
for the land owner is to work for a price level 
at about 70 per cent above the pre-war mark, 
to insist that other businesses readjust prices 
down to that level and to adjust his own pro- 
duction so that farm prices will climb again to 
that point. 





The soul is immortal. The body is only the cas- 
ing, the vestment with which it is clothed for this 
phase of its existence, and thru which it can express 
itself, changing it from day to day, and year to year, 
and at last laying it aside as a garment no longer 
needed.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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PURE-BRED HOGS FOR THE MARKET 


Good Breeding Stock Insures Early Maturity and Cheap Gains 


| emeammenniee fluctuating markets do not hold the 
terror to John M. Wilkison, of Adams county, 
Iadiana, that they hold for most people. His herd of 
early-maturing, pure-bred Polands enables him to 
escape the bad winter market. He is able, by virtue 
of this early-maturity feature, to get his hogs on the 
market weighing 250 to 275 pounds, in seven to eight 
thus avoiding the severe price breaks of 
the early winter. I know from experience that the 
great majority of farmers take lower prices for 
their hogs because it takes them nine or ten months 
toa get the hogs ready, and about this time the mar- 
ket is at the bottom or fast descending to that point. 


months, 


Marketing Big Types at a Light Weight 

Many farmers shy at the big-type hog because 
they believe he can not be fatiened under 300 pounds 

and since this weight does not get the call or price 
that the neat, short-coupled 250-pounders do, they 
use smaller animals for breeding and feeding. 

“These big-type hogs fool a lot of people,” said 
Mr. Ferguson. “Some think because they are so big 
in bone and frame, when full grown, that they can 
not be marketed at less than 350 pounds or more. 
That is all wrong; I can ship mine when they are 
as low as 175 pounds, and still have them in condi- 
tion to land up around the top. 

“My herd of sows, while pure-breds, are unregis- 
tered, and the combination of a good, strong, pure- 
bred boar gives me strong, thrifty litters, which just 
gallop right along to market, in seven to eight 
months, weighing 250 pounds or better; and most 
eften good enough to bring the best price of the day. 

“The whole thing, as I raising these 
hogs right. Py this ] mean to fatten them as they 
grow. If you put them on pasture, for instance, they 
will grow a large frame, but little fat; but by keep- 
ing a balanced ration of corn and tankage before 
them all the time, they mature into nice =. . 
Putcher hogs that find good demand. Le 7. 

“My plan is to keep the pigs cating 
corn and tankage from the they 
start to nibble at the grain I put out for 
the sows. And, by continuing this sys- 
tem on blue grass and clover pasture, 
they fatten as they grow. I never have 
pigs that are gaunt and thin, with big 
frames; this idea of having them as 
fat as they are big, at all stages of the 
season, enables me, when breakers are 
ahead, to ship them any time after 175 
pounds. 

“Raising pure-bred hogs foi 
sounds strange in view of the fact 
a few years ago registered hogs 
looked upn as a luxury, too steep for the 
market man to handle. His limit 
pure-bred boar; but now he is changing 
to blooded sows. The first cost may be 
a little higher, but everything consid- 
ered, it is cheaper in the long run. 

“When I bought the first few head to 
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time 


market 
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were 
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By TOM DELOHERY 


start my herd, I didn’t buy any top-notchers; I went 
cul and bought pure-breds from breeders around the 
county, paying as little as I could, but getting what 
f wanted. These sows were the serviceable kind, 
even tho the pedigrees were not very shining. I was 
not after paper records; a market hog was what I 
wanted, and what I got. A pure-bred boar of the 
same order put me in a position to have a larger 
herd the next year, for I saved the best of my gilts. 
And in a year or two I had a good bunch of females. 

“From my own personal experience, I know that 
the pure-bred pigs I raise eat less and gain more 
than did the grades I had years ago. My bank ac- 
count shows better returns, too. This combination, 
the feed bin and bank book, tells a number of inter- 
esting things, if you study what they have to offer. 

“As I said before, I can put my pigs on the mar- 
ket in seven to eight months, scaling 250 pounds or 
hetter, an average daily gain of one pound from the 
time of birth. I could not do this with my grades; 
it took me from ten to fourteen months to get them 
to market, and they weighed little more-—not enough 
to pay for the extra expense in feed and labor. 


The Selection of the Herd Boars 
“In buying boars, I generaily seiect pigs for which 
i am willing to pay a good I then 
them until they are of serviceable age, so 
know just how they are going to develop. 
two vears of service, I ship them to 
perhaps sell them to neighbors. 


raise 
that I 
After 
market, or 
Since I keep my 


price. 


sows over for two litters, I don’t have to change 
Toars every year. 

“Sows, too, are kept for a few years, depending 
upon the records they make. 
fcod mothers and farrow large 


If they prove to be 
litters, there is no 





reason why they should be sold every year and 
replaced with gilts. They have shown their Worth, 
end there is no guarantee that a gilt will do as 
well. 

“Producing two litters of pigs a year spreads the 
cost of maintenance over twelve months, and Bives 
ene a chance to keep busy the year around, You 
kuow, after the cropping season is over, work on 
a live stock farm is not as hard as it might be, 
Moreover, the fall pigs give me something to follow 
the cattle which I generally have in the feed lot 
aiong in the early spring. 


Clean Quarters Are Always Provided 

“ft keep the houses clean, well aired and bedded, 
so that conditions will be the most favorable for 
the sows when farrowing time comes. Since the 
pigs come in March, clean, well-bedded houses are 
a necessity. 

“By keeping only one litter in each house, there 
is lots of room for the pigs. This prevents them 
from piling on each other, cutting down as much ag 
possible the percentage of runts in each farroyw, 

“Weaning is done before the pigs are two months 
cf age. I watch every day as soon as they become 
hig enough, to see if they eat any of the sows’ grain, 
When they commence to nibble, I put a little ground 
corn and tankage into a creep for them, After 
weaning, I separate the sows and pigs, giving the 
former a rest for fall breeding. The pigs by this 
time are in good shape, are eating well of grain 
and tankage, and are able to take care of them 
selves. 

“The weather, too, is favorable, and I turn them 
out on clover and blue grass pasture, all of the time 
keeping corn and tankage before them. In the sum- 
mer, when the pastures get real dry, I add some 
ground oats to take the place of the grass. They 
remain on pasture, with this ration, u- 
til ready to go to market. 

“My fall pigs come in September on 
grass, this being an_ ideal farrowing 
They are kept there and handled 
the same as the spring pigs, and are 
weaned at seven or eight weeks of age, 
By the time it gets too cold for pasture, 
the pigs are in good shape to go thu 
the winter, and my losses during cold 
weather have been very small. Keeping 
the houses well bedded, clean, dry and 
free from drafts, and providing plenty 
of ventilation, cuts down possible loss 
thru contracting pneumonia. The houses 
open onto the pasture, and by throwing 
the feed out on the ground they get sul 
ficient exercise if they want to eat. 

“T don’t find fall pigs as profitable as 
spring litters, because they need more 
grain, due to absence of pastures. Hows 
ever, when [I put a bunch behind the 
steers, if I happen to feed any, this cuts 
the cost of production materially.” 


place. 





WORKING OUT A FARM PROGRAM 


How One Man Is Adjusting His Farming Plans to 


1 OR a number of years I have regularly tabulated 
the quantity and cost of my farm produce, and 
in advance of each season made detailed estimates 
of the future costs of production. A year ago I de- 
cided that market prospects warranted the continu- 
ation of the war-time schedules. Accordingly, I 
nianted 165 acres in corn, 65 acres in oats and bred 
50 sows. At the end of the year I found that the 
product was 10,000 bushels of corn, costing nearly 
50 cents per bushel net, including interest on invest- 
ment; 3,200 bushels of oats, costing nearly 40 cents 
per bushel net including interest on investment, but 
allowing $3 per ton for the baled straw, and 76.000 
pounds of gain on 350 pigs (310 spring and 40 fall) 
aud a dozen baby beeves costing about 9 cents per 
pound and selling for $11.85 per hundred weight. 
When the market collapsed in October, I reviewed 
my budgets which were calculated in terms of dollar 
corn. Most of the year’s expenses were already in- 
curred, and it was impossible instantly to adjust the 
spending to the new market prices. During these 
first days of the economic crisis, when it seemed to 
me a money panic was in immediate prospect, I crit- 
ically weighed the policies which had governed my 
farm program. For thirty-five years the savings of 
the farm business had been reinvested by my father 


By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK 


on the farm. These had averaged about $1,000 per 
year, over and above allowances for depreciation and 
inaintenance of the equipment and not including ad- 
vances in land values. Therefore, when many farm- 
eis seemed to be looking for opportunities to invest 
away from home, my surplus was 
to the accustomed uses. 


promptly applied 
During the past five years 
the new improvements on Walden Farm have cost 
about $1,000 for tile. drains, $1,000 for fences, $1,000 
for a wagon scale and scale house, $1,000 for electrie 
wiring and high line from town, $1,000 for a half- 
dozen portable hog houses, a water tank and some 
breeding stock, $1,000 for miscellaneous machinery, 
including two plows, two discs, a harrow, two sets 
of harness, and in the office an adding machine and 
a desk, and $1,000 for an electrie motor and auto- 
matic pump in the house and an automobile. In ad- 
dition to these physical assets, I have taken a life 
insurance policy which will provide sufficient funds 
to close all outstanding accounts and pay contingent 
expenses if it should happen that the business had 
to be taken over by an administrator. 

When I realized that 50 cents was all that I was 
likely to get for this year’s corn crop, at first I 


Present Conditions 


wished that [ had kept a cash or easily negotiable 
Class of assets. At least, I might have kept enough 
cish on check deposit to have carried the business 
half a year or until I could adjust the expenses to the 
i¢duced income. But upon taking counsel I found 
the banks were able to extend any necessary 
credit to regular customers who had been and still 
were conducting their business along conservative 
lines. Now Tam glad I have the new equipment, be 
c2use it is a substantial type of industrial develop 
ment; I can use it with a personal satisfaction, and 
this farm development program helped keep me from 
making an initial payment on a speculative land deal 
or a contribution to a clever blue-sky promoter. 
Since dollar corn looks like ancient history, for 
the year to come my field program is scaled down 
accordingly. The crop in corn will be under 100 
acres, Oats seeded to clover more than 100 acres, and 
rape pasture will be largely relied upon to take the 
piace of mill-feeds. The breeding and feeding pro 
gcam will make use of the corn still on hand. BY 
reducing the corn acreage and stretching my work 
ing hours, I will use less hired help. Beginning in 
January, I tested every ear of seed corn, fanned the 
seed oats and recleaned the grass seed. I mean to 
reduce the quantity but not the quality of my crops. 
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CUPBEARER, THE SIRE OF ERICA 


The Second Article of a Series on Aberdeen Angus Foundation Sires 


0 MOST Aberdeen-Angus breeders Cupbearer 64 

is known chiefly as the sire of Erica. While 
this Was his chief claim to fame, he nevertheless 
sired other animals whose influence was important 
in shaping the breed and any roster of important 
fuundation sires should include Cupbearer. All 
Angus cattle of the present century trace literally 
pundreds of times to Cupbearer, and, generally 
speaking, the more fashionably they 


Elcho proved a remarkably prepotent sire, leaving 
above sixty. calves at Mains of Advie, the farm of 
Charles and John Grant, and siring many good ani- 
mals in the Ballindalloch herd, including such bulls 
as Justice 854 and Etonian 524, sire of Iliad 14937. 
Erica’s greatest influence has come thru Elcho. 

Of the daughters of Erica, Eisa and Enchantress 
were retained in the herd and the remaining two 


was The Earl 548, who sired Mayflower 2d 687, the 
dam of Lady Ida 686, widely known as the founda- 
tion cow of the Blackbird family. 

Unfortunately for the breed, the herd of Lord 


Southesk was practically annihilated in 1865 by 
riuderpest. But five of the animals in the entire 


Kinnaird herd remained, and they produced no 
offspring after surviving the scourge. Thus per- 
ished many of the best descendants of 





are bred, the more they trace to him. 

Cupbearer was bred by Alex. Bowie, 
Mains of Kelly, and was calved in 1850. 
His sire was Pat 100, who was also the 
sire of Hanton 80, the double grandsire 
of Black Prince of Tillyfour 77, Pat 
was bred by Hugh Watson, and result- 
ed from mating Old Jock 126 and Fa- 
yourite (2), full brother and sister, both 
peing sired by Grey Breasted Jock 113 
and Old Favorite. Pat had therefore 
50 per cent of the blood of Grey Breast- 
ed Jock. The dam of Cupbearer, Rose 
of Kelly 65, was sired by Colonel of 
Ardestie 102 and out of Jenny 66. Noth- 
ing further is known of the breeding 
of Rose of Kelly. Cupbearer was there- 
fore 25 per cent Grey Breasted Jock 
preeding, but contained no Panmure 
blood. 

Cupbearer is reported to have been 
a massive and deep-chested, evenly- 
fleshed bull of gay carriage. His photo- 
graph shows that he carried consider- 
alle white on his underline. As a two- 














Cupbearer and Druid. 

The influence of Cupbearer on Aber- 
deen Angus cattle of the present day 
has come mainly thru his daughter, 
Erica, and to a lesser extent thru his 
sons, Druid, Kinnaird and Odin, and 
their progeny. Modern cattle invari- 
ably carry from six to ten per cent of 
the blood of Cupbearer, a remarkable 
concentration of a sire which lived 
nearly seventy years ago. 

The earlier Ballindalloch bred sires 
were rich in Cupbearer breeding. Elt- 
ham 34796, the sire of Prince Ito 50098, 
was an intensely-bred Cupbearer bull, 
carrying 14.5 per cent of the old sire. 
Prince Ito himself had 12 per cent. 
Eurotas of Ballindalloch had 13.6 per 
cent Cupbearer in his veins. Edward 
R. 61744, the noted sire that was im- 
ported to this country by Cantine 
Brothers & Stevenson, of Iowa, was 
12.5 per cent. 

Ballindalloch bred sires within the 
past quarter of a century have also run 








year-old he took first at the Highland 
and was sold there by Mr. Howie to 
the Earl of Southesk for 60 pounds, or $300. Cup- 
bearer then became the chief sire in the Earl's Kin- 
naird herd until at the age of eight, having become 
crippled, he was sent to the butcher. Of a large 
number of calves that he sired, it is stated that but 
one had scurs. Thirty-eight of his progeny are re- 
corded in Volume 1 of the Scottish Herd Book. 

In 1858, Lord Southesk purchased the _ heifer, 
imily 185, from Hugh Watson, of Keillor. To the 
service of Cupbearer, Emily dropped, in May, 1857, 
the heifer calf, Erica 184, ancestress of a numerous 
and excellent line of descendants. Erica is de- 
scribed as having been a small cow with a lovely 
feminine head and splendid quality. In 1861, Sir 
Ceorge MacPherson Grant, of Ballindalloch, secured 
her at the Kinnaird sale for fifty guineas. The rec- 
ord of Erica and her daughters as producers at Bal- 
lindalloch is known to all Angus breeders. 

Erica had four daughters recorded in the herd 
book—Eisa 526 and Enchantress 541, by Trojan 198; 
Wrica 2d 183, by Chieftain 4407, and Ella 468, by Kil- 
donan. Her recorded sons were: Guardsman (658), 
by Windsor 118; Cupbearer 2466, by Trojan; Excise- 
an 801, by Victor 528, and Elcho 527, by Juryman 
421, Erica continued to breed regularly until her 
death, at Ballindalloch, at sixteen years of age. 


Cupbearer—Fashionably-bred Angus cattle have six to ten per cent of his blood. 


sold. Erica 3d 182, a daughter of Erica 2d, is noted 
as the dam of the celebrated Young Viscount, who 
has transmitted much of the influence of Erica. 

Cupbearer’s influence on modern Angus does not 
come alone thru Erica. Several of his sons worked 
notable improvement in the herds of their time. Kin- 
naird 195, by Cupbearer, was an influential sire, and 
his name appears in many pedigrees. His daughter, 
Norma 178, produced Bright 375, the sire of Jury- 
man. Zara 483 resulted from the mating of Kinnaird 
with his daughter, Norma. Zara founded the tribe 
bearing her name, and was the dam of Scotsman 
482, who sired Judge 472. 


Cupbearer’s Son, Druid 

Druid 142, an early son of Cupbearer, calved in 
1854, developed into a great show bull and did ser- 
vice at Kinnaird. The few calves that he left be- 
came impressive breeders and many of the best 
cattle of today trace to his sons, King Charles 424 
and Raven 119, and his grandson, Theodore 225, 
thru Thalia 226. Druid also sired Perdita 446, the 
granddam of Palmerston 444, an important early- 
day sire. . 

Odin 146, a son of Cupbearer, went to the herd of 
Mr. Morrison, of Bognie. His most noteworthy calf 


high in this blood, Delamere 53428 hav- 
ing 9.5 per cent; Eblamere 100399, 10.3 
per cent; Edensor 223195, 10.3 per cent, and Prince 
of the Wassail 202999, 10.2 per cent. 

Earl Eric of Ballindalloch 100422, son of Ebia- 
mere, and extensively used in Iowa, was 9.8 per 
cent Cupbearer. Earl Marshall 183780 and Enlate 
209477, sires in use today in Iowa herds, contain 
7.5 and 8.6 per cent, respectively, of Cupbearer. 
Black Woodlawn 42088, with 5.7 per cent Cupbear- 
er, appears as the lowest in this blood of any of the 
important Angus sires of recent date, 

Many others of the important American show 
bulls are relatively rich in Cupbearer blood. The 
pedigree of Evenest of Bleaton 223224, the cham- 
pion at the 1918 International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, analyzes 9.9 per cent of the old foundation 
sire. Epistos 201189, champion at the 1916. Inter- 
national, shows 8.2 per cent, and Blackcap Bertram 
183787 shows 8.6 per cent. Bar Marshal 229185, 
twice the champion at the Iowa State Fair, shows 
7.4 per cent. International champion bulls average 
7.3 per cent of Cupbearer blood and Iowa State Fair 
champions 7.6 per cent. 

A high percentage of Cupbearer blood should be 
indicative of fashionable breeding in an animal, 
since most of the best sires that have been used in 
Scotland and America have been high in this blood. 


GETTING FEDERAL FARM LOANS 


How Farmers Can Borrow Money on Land Thru the Federal Land Bank System 


N° that a decision has been reached by the 
United States supreme court, establishing the 
legality of the federal land banks and the tax-free 
feature of the bonds issued by these banks, we are 
receiving many inquiries as to how to obtain loans. 

In the first place, I would like to tell farmers how 
money is obtained for lending purposes. In order to 
get money with which to make loans to farmers, the 
land banks must sell bonds on the open market. At 
present there is a scarcity of investment funds. The 
bonds of federal land banks are free from all kinds 
of taxes, so they are more desirable for investments 
than bonds subject to tax, and if any farmers have 
money they do not need in their business just now, 
they can find a safe investment in these bonds. 

The demand for farm loan bonds before the war 
Was So great that the banks were able to sell bonds 
ona 4% per cent basis and after paying all expenses 
were able to lend money to farmers at 5% per cent. 
For a time these 41% per cent bonds actually sold 
ahove par, but with the present financial condition 
the banks will try to sell bonds on a 5 per cent basis 
and make loans to farmers at 6 per cent. A bond-sell- 
ing campaign is now being conducted by land banks. 

In order to secure a loan from the Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, it is necessary to make application 


By D. P. HOGAN 


President Federal Land Bank of Omaha 


thru a national farm loan association, There are 
pearly 400 national farm loan associations in the 
states of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming, comprising the Omaha district. There is an 
organized association ready to do business in almost 
every county in the Omaha land bank district. 

The Federal Land Bank of Omaha is authorized to 
lend one-half the value of the land without the im- 
provements, in addition to 20 per cent of the in- 
sured improvements. The land described in each 
application is examined by a federal appraiser and 
loans are passed upon by the executive committee 
cf the federal land bank. In recommending and ap- 
proving loans, the federal appraiser and the execu- 
tive committee must of course take into considera- 
tion the stability of the values placed upon the land. 

The rate of interest on the bonds and the readi- 
ness at which they sell depend largely on the value 
of the security. If investors find that loans are made 
with care and that there is unquestionably two dol- 
lars’ worth of land security behind every dollar's 
worth of bonds, they will continue to buy the bonds. 
Therefore, loans must be made with extreme care. 


The largest loan to any farmer is limited by law to 
$10,000. An effort is now being made to have this 
limit raised to $25,000. No other but an actual farm- 
er can borrow from the federal land banks. The 
Farm Loan Board has defined an actual farmer as 
one who conducts the farm and directs its entire 
operation, cultivating the same with his own hands 
or by means of hired labor. 

Land bank loans are now made on a 6 per cent 
amortization plan, the final payment becoming due 
in thirty-three years. Amortization payments are 
made semi-annually. At each interest payment date, 
a small payment is made on the principal, accord- 
ing to the amortization plan. The borrower pays 
the same amount each period until both principal 
and interest are paid. A 6 per cent loan made for a 
thirty-three-year period is thus discharged by pay- 
ing 7 per cent of the principal each year. An in- 
creasing amount of each payment goes toward pay- 
ment on the principal. 

The money borrowed from the land bank may be 
used in paying off an old debt; it may be spent for 
the purchase of land or live stock or for any produc- 
tive improvement, such as drainage and buildings, 
or for the purchase of fertilizers or farm imple- 
ments. 














driving Briscoe cars. 


prove it to you. 


roads, quick get-away. 


car made, bar none. 


Free booklet on request. 





Sturdy, Stylish, Comfortable 


Costs Little To Run 


This is the verdict of thousands of farmers who are 
The 1921 Briscoe is the best 
car built today, and the nearest Briscoe dealer will 


BRISCOE 


The Trustworthy Car 


Put the Briscoe to any test you choose—hill-climbing, bad 
See how far it will g0 on a 
gas. See how comfortable it is, even over the roughest going. 


It will give you more car-value per dollar than any other 
Prove it for yourself. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson, Michigan 


gallon ot 

















16° Off the Price 
of This Mixer 


Buy this handy concrete mixer for less 


money than ever before. 
year's price. 


Now $16.00 under last 


Lower than its original selling price 


several years ago. Price barriers against concret- 


ing are now wiped out. 
this handy farm mixer for 30% less. 


Mixes 214 to 3 cubic feet per batch. 


Cement is cheaper. Buy 


Its two- 


way dumping feature makes the Elmco the handiest of small 


mixers. 


service without flaw or breakage protects you. 


Its unconditional guarantee for a year’s continuous 


Built on steel 


frame,wood or steel barrel. Also made with truck and engine. 


Write today for our new low price list just out and 
copy of our unconditional year's service guarantee 


E. F. ELMBERG COMPANY 


5115Second St. 





Parkersburg, Iowa 





THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


are practically eliminated. 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write toda» 










High or low wheels— 

Sy steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
ins Wagon parts of all 
4 y kinds. heels to fit 
it any running gear, 
Catalog * Bdelode TY Soper ax 
Electric Wheel Co., 55£Im St., Quincy. Il, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


frre, AERMOTOR CO. 
FARM WAGONS | 


A year's supply of 
oilis sent with 
every Aermotor 







- Strengt 
Chicago Des Moines 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


THE EUREKA WEEDER 


AN IDEAL TOOL FOR TENDING CORN 


Cultivates three rows atatime. It should be used 
early, before the weeds get a start. It will break 
the crust, form a mulch, kill the weeds, and wil! not 
injure the growing crop. 


KETCHUM & COMPANY 
Distributors for lowa Marshalltown, lowa 
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Farmer: 


To Wallaces’ 


I read with a great deal of interest 
the article in your paper on ‘Tropical 
Oils and the American Hog.” I agree 
with you that the lard hog may per- 
haps in the future seriously suffer 
from the competition of imported vege- 
table oils. But I can not embrace your 
logic as to what necessarily consti- 


| tutes a lard hog, or again a bacon hog. 


| bacon I 





| poor 


In my opinion, you lay too much stress 
on “type,” but far too little on breed 
characteristics in your argument in 
favor of the bacon hog as against the 
lard hog. 

You say, “It may be that the big 
tvpe Poland China and Duroc men 
have not pushed their type far enough 
toward the type of the Tamworth.” 
What connection long legs and long 
heads and rainbow backs necessarily 
have to do with the production of 
am at a loss to understand. 
,acon simply means Jean meat, and if 
it is necessary to get the type of hog 
you describe in order to get a thick 
cut of lean meat as compared with the 
fat, would not the same argument hold 
good in the type of beef cattle and 
mutton sheep necessary to produce 
thick cuts of lean meat? Who would 
choose a long-headed, long-legged steer 
or mutton sheep with humped back for 
a profitable killer or profitable feeder’s 
type? Would we not more reasonably 
choose one of shorter legs and head, 
broader of body and closer to the 
ground. You even advise against fat 
backs, meaning broad backs as I un- 
derstand you. Who ever heard of a 
judge in the show ring objecting to a 
wide back on a hog, cow, bull or mut- 
ton sheep? Who ever saw a butcher 
pig weighing around 225 to 250—the 
ideal size to suit the packer—that had 
too wide a back if it had good length 
with it? 

You argue for the long, narrow hog. 
In part you are correct. I believe in 
the long, even hog of deep sides and a 
smoothly laid shoulder, but with it all 
width as well. This is the type of hog 
I have tried to produce during my 
lifetime as a breeder. Again, in regard 
to breeds: It is a slow process to 
change the characteristics of a long- 
established breed by either feeding or 
breeding within its own lines of blood, 
or both. Some breeds produce much 
more fat than lean, while others pro- 
duce much more lean, even when fed 
the same feeds. Berkshires are noted 
for their well-sprung ribs, squaring 
out broad on top of the back instead 
of being round like a barrel in shape, 
while they also have depth of body and 
at maturity shortness of legs. And 
when slaughtered at a young, or even 
mature, age, they show a very large 
per cent of lean meat. These qualities 
entitle them to rank as a bacon hog. 
I would say to those who doubt this 
statement, try some Berkshires for 
your home use, and my word for it, 
you will be convinced. I know a good 
many who have been so convinced, tho 
they breed another breed of hogs. It 
is a much-mistaken idea that all large, 
thick hogs are lard hogs. 

Lard has always been a staple article 
of food, and I hope it may ever con- 
tinue to be so. I would regret to see 
the price of it reduced thru competi- 
tion with imported vegetable oils, but 
I have often remarked that if lard was 
worth no more in comparison with 
bacon than tallow was worth in com- 
parison with choice cuts of beef and 
mutton, the lard hog could never have 
become so popular. The lard hog has 
been a money maker in years past, 
and I hope may continue to be. I be- 
lieve it has been stated on good au- 
thority that a pound of fat can be pro- 
duced at less cost than a pound of lean 
meat. But there are good feeders and 
feeders among all breeds. The 
great Berkshire boar, Longfellow 16835, 
when being fed for show, made a gain 
ef 364 pounds in five months, and that 
without corn or corn meal in his ra- 
tion. He weighed 726 pounds at a lit- 


lass Baco Hos? 


tle under seventeen months of age, 
His grandson, Victor Duke, weighed at 
twenty-one months of age, 850 pounds, 
[ could name many others to prove 
that the Berkshires grow to a large 
size. We weighed a young boar a short 
time ago, under thirteen months old, 
which we have been using and not 
pushing for weight, that weighed 5¢4 
pounds. There is room for all breeds 
as long as they can produce individy. 
als of a high order of merit. But do 
not forget to give the Berkshire creqijt 
for being a bacon hog, as he most cer. 
tainly is. 

N. H. GENTRY, 

Missouri. 


Dublin Versus Chicago 
Hog Prices 


To Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Your issue of January 28 contained 
an editorial entitled, “Dublin Versys 
Chicago Hog Prices,” from which we 
take the following quotation: 

“We wish somebody would explain 


| to us why it is that in both England 
| and Ireland hogs at the present time 


; are 


selling for $10 a hundred 
than_on the Chicago market. 
Are the packers making extraordinary 
profits in selling the American hog 
products to the British public, or is 
the British government making extra- 
ordinary profits?” 

We are glad to explain that the rea 
son is to be found in British food con- 
trol. At present there is no free mar- 
ket in England for the American ex. 
porter, because American bacon can 
be imported only by the British Min. 
istry of Food. 

The American bacon now being sent 
to England was bought by the British 
Ministry of Food from six months to 
a year ago. On account of its age and 
the manner in which it was stored by 
the Lritish authorities (not by the 


more 


| American packers) it is stale and un. 


| es 


palatable. Meanwhile, food control is 
continued in order to avoid taking loss: 
on the large stocks of American 
bacon. 

The fixed prices at which the Dan- 


ish, Irish and Canadian products are 


being sold would permit of a hand- 
' some profit to the American packers 
on States bacon if control were re- 


| price of 


laxed and American packers were free 
to ship new packed goods into Eng: 
land. Under de-control the present dif- 
ferential between American and _ Irish 
bacon would narrow to a considerable 
extent, and it is probable that the 
live hogs in Ireland would 


| . - . 
| come down and the price of live hogs 


in America, suitable for English side 
meats, would go up. 
L. D. H. WELD. 
Swift & Company. 





Grow More Clover 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been thinking if we have an 
overproduction of farm products, in- 
stead of letting some of our lands lie 
idle, why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
us who own land to sow a part to 
sweet clover and piow it under and 


| have that fertility to draw on when 


| 


| 


| hood 


we need more production. That would 
give the renter a chance to produce 
his regular amount and cut down the 
overproduction and not hurt the land 
owner. The way it is now, the more 
one produces the poorer he gets. 
There is not a farm in this neighbor- 
that does not have some land 
which needs such treatment badly. My 
own farm has been kept one-half in al- 
falfa and in addition to that I have 


hauled out from 300 to 700 loads of 
manure per year, and I find several 
fields which would be benefited by 


a treatment such as described. The 
price of sweet clover seed is so cheap 
that it looks like all things are work: 


' ing for our good. 


R. A. GALBRAITH. 
Kansas. 
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BUYS THIS BRAND NEW 
GENUINE U.S. ARMY 


Act Quickly — First Come, First Served. 


Don’t waste a minute if you want to get positively the 
best saddle bargain ever offered in America. Never in 
your lifetime will there again be such an opportunity. 
Just think, one of the finest saddles ever made at 


One-Fifth Of Its Actual Retail Value. 


Exactly the same saddle that every cavalryman in the United States 

is using—the same saddle that is recognized all over the world as the 

model of comfort and durability—the saddle proved by exhaustive 
endurance tests and years of army usage to be less tiring to man 
and horse than any saddle made. 

















{ NO TE THIS 
DESCRIPTION: 


Made of best grade Ash and 
Basswood, first covered witn best 
quality Rawhide, then with six 
ounce toeight ounce russet strap 
leather, stitched on with best 
grade linen thread. Seat open 
center. 1% rig and girth Straps, 
wool lined ring safe, 1% inch stir- 
rup leathers, 20 inch 24 cord genu- 
ine Hair Cinch, with safe. % inch 
Carry or Coat Straps. 5 inch knife , 
edge tread carbon steel Stirrups. aI 
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This Saddle Actually 
Cost The Government 


$40° 








Brand New- These saddles are made of the best quality leather money 
can buy. Made too, under rigid Government specifications 







A Usef ul requiring that every saddle be perfect in workmanship 
Souvenir of _ before acceptance. In appearance, the handsomest saddle 
You Get It For The War. ever built. You’ll be proud to own one—a lasting souve- 





nir of the great war—a saddle that will wear indefinitely. 


When the war ended, the Government found itself owning an enormous surplus of 
McClellan Saddles. To store them meant mildew, decay and ruin. With the 
immense stock on hand only a ridiculous price could move them. The Government 
contracted with the UNITED STATES HARNESS COMPANY to act as its sell- 
We 6©ing agents because, affiliated with that Company, were many of the largest 
|_jaee harness merchants in America, and immediate distribution could be obtained. The 
largest part of the selling price of every saddle 


$12 
ot Satisfied. ee to the Government. 


Send It Back snes ae 


Every saddle is guaranteed to be a genuine McClellan saddle, made for the 
Government. Send in the coupon today with a money order. COUPON 














If your dealer does not carry McClellan Saddles, you can send your order to any 
of the authorized agents listed below. If the saddle does not meet your expectation, 
send it back and your money will be returned to you. 


Enclosed find money order for $12. (Twelve Dollars.) 
Please send me at once, one of the Brand New Genuine 
U.S. Army McClellan Saddles. If upon inspecting it I am 
not satisfied, I have the privilege of returning the 
saddle and will receive my money back. 


Don’t let this great opportunity get by. First ask your dealer, but if he doesn’t have the 
saddles, send in YOUR coupon today to any of the Following Authorized Distributors: 











WALTER RBOYT CO., Inc., Des Moines, Ia. THE STRAUS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. FRANK SADDLERY CO., San Antonio, Texas. SHEFFER & ROSSUM CO., St. Paul, Minn, 
LOUIS P. RICE & CO., New Orleans, La. NASHVILLE SADDLERY CO., Nashville, Tenn, 
HARPHAM BROS. CO., Lincoln, Nebr. NORTHERN SAD’Y. & MFG, CO., Duluth, Minn. 
THE STRECKER BROTHERS CO., Marietta, O. McINTYRE-~BURRALL CO., Green Bay, Wis. 
MORLEY BROS., Saginaw, Mich. HERMANN-SANFORD CO.,, Springfield, Mo. Name Te ee 
EDWARDS SADDLERY CO., 725 N. Cicero Ave, HESS & HOPKINS LEATHER CO., Rockford, TM, (nnn nine neem enenenesereneeeress 
Chicago, IL THE INDIANAPOLIS SADDLERY CO., 
D. B. TRAXLER, 706 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. Indianapolis, Ind. 
a. 
AZEL F. COCHRAN, Director of Sales 
State_ ccs acre tain 





UNITED STATES HARNESS CO. 


Ranson, West Virginia. 
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Senate Passes Tariff Bill 


The emergency tariff bill was ap- 
proved by the United States senate 
on May 11 by a vote of 63 to 28. The 
bill passed by the senate differs radi- 
cally from that passed by the house, 
and now goes to conference between 
the two bodies. The senate kept the 
tariff features of the bill passed by 
the house, but re-wrote the anti-dump- 
ing and currency revaluation sections 
and added an amendment to protect 
temporarily the domestic dye-stuffs in- 
dustry. 

As passed by the senate, the bill is 
to be effective for six months, when it 
is hoped that the permanent tariff law 
will have been enacted. It provides 
duties on wheat, corn, beans, peanuts, 
potatoes, rice, cotton and cotton man- 
ufactures, wool and wool manufac- 
tures, sugar, milk, wrapper and filler 
tobacco and other farm products. An 
amendment to include hides lost by a 
vote of 36 to 49. 





Sweet Clover Hay 

Sweet clover is an excellent pasture 
and green manure crop but it is too 
hard to cure to be recommended for 
hay. Once cured, however, the hay is 
nearly equal to alfalfa. 

Sweet clover is the most exacting 
in regard to the time it is cut of any of 
our common forage plants. If cut too 
soon the yield will be lowered and if 
cut too late the plants will be killed. 
It should be cut before it shows flower 
buds. At this time it is usually about 
two to two and one-half feet high. 
Even when cut this early it must be 
cut high or it will be killed. The cut- 
ter bar of the mower should be fixed 
on skids so that it will run eight or ten 
inches from the ground. Sweet clover 
in its second year of growth must be 
cut high to prevent killing because the 
new growth starts from the stems and 
not from a crown as does alfalfa. 

Since sweet clover in the second and 
last year of its growth must be cut 
when it is so very green and succulent 
to prevent killing it is necessarily very 
hard to cure because of the heavy 
stems. At the same time the hay can 
not be exposed to the sun too long 
without heavy loss of leaves. Accord- 
ingly it is best to rake in small wind- 
rows before the leaves are dry enough 
to drop off and allow to cure. 

One crop that is comparatively easy 
to cure may be had by delaying cut- 
ting until the plants are in blossom. 
Such hay makes good horse feed but is 
not leafy enough for cattle, according 
to most growers.—F. S. Wilkins. 


Corn Silage vs. Corn and Soy 
Bean Silage for Steers 


Comparisons of corn silage with corn 
and soy bean silage for fattening steers 
made at the Purdue experiment station 
in the winter season of 1920-1921, con- 
firmed the results of past experiments 
and showed that where cottonseed 
meal is fed in the ration there is no 
appreciable difference in the value of 
the two kinds of silage. 

Two lots of steers were given all the 
corn, silage and clover hay they would 
eat, together with a daily allowance 
of 2.5 pounds of cottonseed meal. One 
lot received corn silage and the other 
steers ate corn and soy bean silage. 
Gains, feed consumption and cost per 
hundred pounds of gain, and net re- 
turns, were practically identical for 
both lots. 

However, when cottonseed meal was 
omitted from the ration the corn and 
soy bean silage had a slight advantage 
over ordinary corn silage. Two lots of 
steers were full fed on shelled corn, 
clover hay and silage. The lot receiv- 
ing corn and soy bean silage gained 
2.31 pounds per head daily, as against 
2.27 pounds in the corn silage lot. The 
corn and soy bean steers consumed 8 
pounds less corn and a pound less hay, 
but required 15 pounds more silage for 
every 100 pounds of gain. However, 
they were valued 35 cents per cwt. 
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higher than the corn silage steers and 
made a greater net return of $2.30 per 
steer, returning the most money of 
any lot in the test. 

The average of two years’ work at 


Purdue shows that on a ration of 
shelled corn, silage and clover hay, 
without cottonseed meal, steers fed on 


corn and soy bean silage required 25 
pounds less corn, 72 pounds less silage 


and 7 pounds less hay than steers fed 


pasture for them after the blue grass 
dries up? How many acres must I 
seed for 135 pigs?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
seed at once about five acres of rape 


for these 135 spring pigs, seeding 
about eight pounds of rape seed per 
acre. The rape is ready to pasture 


ordinarily about ten weeks after seed- 
ing. It is decidedly the best of all 
annual hog pasture crops and its only 
disadvantage is that on poor soils it 





on corn silage. The steers fed the 
mixed silage averaged .09 of a pound 
more gain daily, and in both years 
they outsold the corn silage steers by 
30 to 35 cents per cwt. 

These figures show some advantage 
for the steers fed on corn and soy bean 
silage. However, it seems probable 
that corn and soy beans will prove 
more profitable for hogging down than 
if grown for silage and fed to steers. 

When cottonseed meal is included 
in the ration, the average of two years 
tests at Purdue shows a slight advan- 
tage for the steers fed on corn silage. 
For every 100 pounds of gain they con- 
sumed 9 pounds less corn, 2.7 pounds 
less cottonseed meal, 42 pounds less 
silage and 10 pounds less hay than the 
steers fed mixed silage. The corn sil- 
age steers made .06 of a pound greater 
daily gains and had but 5 cents ad- 
vantage per cwt. in market value in 
the two years. 


Rape for Pigs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


makes too weak a growth to be of 
much value. 


Feeding Hogs for the Late 
Summer Months 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 1,500 bushels of corn which 
I can sell at 40 to 45 cents a bushel. 
1] can buy thirty head of 80-pound pigs 
at $7.50 to $8 a hundred. These pigs, 
together with what I already have on 
hand, would make a carload when fat. 
How would it be to feed these pigs 
for a late July market?” 

The July and September futures for 
lard and rib sides on the Chicago mar- 
ket are selling at a price which indi- 
cates that hogs in the late summer 
will sell fully as high as at the pres- 
ent time. Of course no one can tell 
just what may come up in the mean- 
time to affect the demand side of the 
hog situation, but on the supply side 
it is probable that there will be a 
moderate shortage during the late sum- 
mer. Even if our correspovdent is 





“TI have 135 early spring pigs which 


I am pushing along as rapidly as possi- | 


ble on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age. What can I seed to furnish green 
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only fairly good as a hog man, we be- 
lieve that the probabilities are that he 
will be decidedly ahead by feeding 45- 


| cent corn to these hogs. The corn-hog 
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ratio is unusually favorable at the 
present time, and probably wil] con. 
tinue to be favorable during the entire 
summer. 





Soy Beans vs. Tankage 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can I grow my protein in the for 
of soy beans and store the matureg 
plant in a mow or stack cheaper than | 
can buy my protein in the form of 
tankage? I figure that the hogs would 
eat more or less of the foliage as we} 
as the beans and that what they dig 
not eat might be of some use as bed. 
ding. In answering this question wil] 
you please take into account the prob. 
able cost of producing an acre of soy 
beans?” 

As an average of experiments at five 
different stations they found that it re. 
quired 340 pounds of corn and 4) 
pounds of tankage to make a hundred 
pounds of gain, as compared to 343 
pounds of corn and 66 pounds of soy 
beans. In other words, 100 pounds of 
tankage in these experiments had a 
feeding value about equivalent to 160 
pounds of soy beans. This would indi- 
cate that tankage at $64 a ton and soy 
beans at $40 a ton are about an even 
break, with the advantage in favor of 
the tankage because it produces slight- 
ly more rapid gains. 

The improved varieties of soy beans 
have not been grown enough as yet so 
that anyone can speak authoritatively 
as to cost of production. Indications 
are, however, that it will cost just 
about twice as much to grow a ton of 
soy beans as it does to grow a ton of 
corn. 

it may be worth while to grow soy 
beans by themselves as a tankage sub- 
stitute in Missouri and southern Tili- 
nois. In the northern part of the corn 
belt, however, we believe that the chief 
field of usefulness for the soy beans 
so far as hogs are concerned, is for 
hogging down in connection with corn. 
But even tho the beans are grown with 
the corn for hogging down, we believe 
that it pays to feed at least one-fourth 
of a pound of tankage per hog daily. 
Soy beans unquestionably will take the 
place of part of the tankage, but there 
seems to be a little something wrong 
with the protein of soy beans, and in 
order to secure the best results it pays 
to feed a little tankage even when soy 
beans are available. There is no rea- 
son, tho, why the more extensive grow- 
ing of soy beans should not cut the 
tankage bill of the average corn belt 
farmer in half. 





Pasture Sweet Clover Early 


No pasture will give as much feed 
for so long a period as sweet clover if 
it is pastured early and heavy, accord- 
ing to H. D. Hughes, head of the farm 
crops department at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

“Turn in the cattle on a sweet clover 
pasture as soon as the ground is dry, 
for early and heavy pasturing is the 
only method of keeping a tender, suc- 
culent growth. Pasture it so heavy 
that it will appear to be killed,” says 
Professor Hughes. 

The second year’s growth may be 
pastured until August when the new 
growth of sweet clover may be used. 
In this fashion sweet clover provides 
pasture from early spring until late 
fall. 





New Systems of Pasture Rental 


A Kansas ranchman has contracted 
for pasture for the 1921 season, paying 
per head the price received per 100 
pounds of steer at marketing time. Cat- 
tlemen in the Kansas grazing district 
are advocating this plan. In Okla- 
homa, a new method of pasture rental 
has been introduced, consisting of four 
cents per pound of gain made by the 
entire herd. It is believed that this 
method will prevent pasture owners 
from overcrowding pastures, 
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the “Blue Heart”shows 








When you need a rope of greater strength 


H. & A. “‘ Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope will 
deliver it and last through the years 


‘On circus days, under the “big top” where 


thousands gather to watch the clowns and 
tight-rope artists—hundreds of 


And it costs no more than ordinary rope! 


A rope whose strength is insured 





ropes are protecting thousands 
of lives. 

Dragged through the mud, 
trampled under foot, exposed to 
sun and rain—these ropes must 
hold up the giant tents through 
storms, against tearing winds. 

In your farm work—in pull- 
ing, in building, and in a dozen 
other uses—you are putting rope 
to similar tests. 





H. & A. *“‘Blue Heart’’ 
Manila Rope guarantee 


H. & A. ‘‘Blue Heart’? Manila 
Rope is guaranteed to equal the 
yardage and exceed the breaking 
strength and fibre requirements 
specified by the United States Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Standards. Any 
H. & A. ‘Blue 
Rope found to be not as repre- 
sented will be replaced. 


Heart’? Manila 


There are many fibres used in 
rope making, of varyingstrength 
and durability. Manila, the 
strongest, the toughest, has 
numerous substitutes which 
closely resemble it. 

The public, confused by this 
similarity inappearance, has had 
to buy in the dark and trust to 
the honesty of the maker for 

, good rope. 





Theeye cannot detect adulter- 





What rope will stand these 
strains? Only the best, the toughest rope, spun 
from the choicest of manila fibre by skilful rope 


. makers. The rope whose strength is constantly 


being proved under these conditions. 


And here is just such a rope. H.& A. “Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope—the rope that is used to 
completely equip many of the largest shows 
—is built to stand every strain and to wear 
through the years. 


H. & A. “Blue Heart”? Manila Rope comes 

to you with a guarantee to deliver more strength 

‘than is specified as standard by the United 

States Government Bureau of Standards. If it 
doesn’t, you are entitled to a new rope. 





Try it on your heaviest loads in every kind of 
weather —and see it respond to your every de- 
mand. It will wear twice as long as inferior rope 
—without grinding away to powder at the heart. 


Hé&A“Blue Heart’ 


ations. What looks like excellent 
rope will often fray to pieces when compara- 
tively new. 

How, then, can you tell? There’s an easy 
way. Pick up any piece of rope in your hands, 
untwist the strands, and— 

If you find a thread of blue running through 
the center, a B/ve Heart, then you will know that 
you have found a good rope, a rope built to 
deliver more strength than you require. 

Then you will know that you have tound 
genuine H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope. 


Let H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
do your heavy work 


A halter made of H. & A. “Blue Heart’” Manila 





Rope has three times the strength of a leather 
halter. A piece of H.& A. “Blue Heart” Manila 
Rope the-size of your little finger will carry the 
weight of fifteen or twenty men. 

And with’ this strength you get a rope that is flexible, 
smooth-surfaced, easy to handle, and that resists water. 

H. & A. “ Blue Heart” Manila Rope is eliminating the 
guess from rope buying. It is a rope that will answer your 
every requirement—a rope built to mget your severest 
rope tests. 

Insure yourself against rope breakage, against delay in 
your work —with H. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope: 

Leading merchants throughout the United States are 
selling H. & A. “Blue Heart’ Manila Rope. If yours 
cannot supply you, write us. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 


“Spinners of Fine Cordage since 1869” 


Xenia, Ohio 





For purposes where the great strength and 
long-wearing qualities of H.&A. ‘Blue Heart”’ 
Manila Rope are not required,use H.& A.rope 
made from one of these less expensive fibres : 


“Red Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 

made of sisal fibre 
“Green Heart’’ identifies H. & A. rope 

made of istle fibre 


“Purple Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of mauritius fibre 


“Pink Heart’’ identifies H. @ A. rope 
‘ made of African sisal 


In your lighter work, where you do not need 
the rugged strength of H.&A. “Blue Heart’’ 
Manila Rope, you will find H. & A. ‘‘Red 
Heart’’ Sisal Rope of supreme value. Spun 
from selected sisal fibre, H. & A. *‘Red 
Heart’’ Sisal Rope is guaranteed to give that 
satisfaction which you should demand in 
the highest grade of sisal cordage. 











*Manila Rope 












Here is the 
new Heider Motor 
Caltivator with its 
two Diamond Chain 
Final Drives 








The New Heider 
Motor Cultivator 
Uses This Drive 


ACKED by 13 years of trac- 

tor-building experience, the 
Rock Island Plow Company se- 
lected Diamond Chain Drive 
for use on the new Model M 
Heider Motor Cultivator. 


This drive is best for motor 
cultivators, tractors and many 
other farm machines, because of 
its simple design, superior qual- 
ity, great strength and ability to absorb 
shocks and give dependable eervice. 





It has proven its merit on thous- 
ands of tractors, trucks, binders, balers, 
churns, ditchers, diggers, ensilage cut- 
ters, spreaders, sprayers and threshers. 


When you buy one of these farm 
machines, be sure it has Diamond 
Chain Drive. Diamond Chains have 
real quality and give long service at | 
Write us for booklet about 
for farm machinery. 


low cost. 
roller chains 


DIAMOND CHAIN © MFG CO. 


Makers of High Grade Chains Since 1890 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S 





CHAINS DRIVE 
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Buy It Direct 
A BAIL 
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For | 
Less Money 


5 Hoosier Binder Twine (Stendard and 


Sisal) available direct in 50 pound bales, 


4 
q $6.00 F. O. B., Michigan City, Ind., for im 
mediate shipment. oo ially tested and 
dtreated forinsects. Hoosier 


( weighed ar 
Binder Twine leads for combined length, 
strength and quality. 500 feet tothe 


pound. Write now 


Hoosier Binder Twine Mills 
Michigan City, Indiana 



















handles wet or dry 
lime, phosphate and 
fertilizer. tau! direct 
from car to ficld. Saves | 
time and labor. FREE 
folder. bow price—wnte 
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faultiess designs, best mater 
lefaction guaranteed. Send f 
ee wag 
w. : 








BINDER TWINE 


Free sample. Price 
Quick shipment 
Omaba, Minneapolia, 


factory to farm 34th year 
less than wholesale. 
from Chicago, Kansas City, 





or near Dayton. Extra low prices on large club 
orders, car lots 
August Post. Box 55. Moulton, Iowa 
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‘The Farmers of Tomorrow 


Hogs 


Corn belt farm boys should know 
more about hogs than any other ani- 
mal Over the entire corn belt, and 


especially in lowa, we market far more 


¢ 
Ol Oul 


corn in the form of hogs than 
Iowa eat 
the 
money 
a little 


sale of 


form of corn. Hogs 
third to 
produce Of all the 
akes in, 


the 


in the 


from one one-half of all 


corn we 


which the lowa farmer t 


over one-third comes from 


hogs, about one-fifth from the sale of 


cattle, about one-sixth from the sale 
of corn, and about one-twentieth from 
the sale of oats. 


The 
animal 
2% pounds at birth, 


hog is really an extraordinary 
It weighs on the average only 
but Within a few 


davs doubles its weight, and at eight 
or nine months of age will ordinarily 
weigh over 200 pound If cattle mul- 
tiplied their original weight as fast as 
hogs they would weigh 10,000 pounds 
at a year of age, and if human being 
kept up a similar rate of gain they 
would weigh 1,000 pounds at a year of 
age instead of only 20 pounds as is cus 
tomarily the case Nature has given 
the hog greater ability to grow fast 
than almost anv other animal Hog 
can take corn, wheat, oats or barley 
and make more flesh out of them than 














Mike Stewart of Fayette county, Iowa, 
ind his club heifer. 

any other animal. Four hundred pound 
of a properly balanced grain ration will 
make 100 pounds of hog flesh, but with 
cattle or sheep it takes fully 600 
pounds of a properly balanced grain 
ration, with at least a little hay or sil 
age in addition Moreover, when the 
hog is slaughtered, it dresses out from 
70 to 80 per cent edible meat, whereas 
when the sheep or steer is slaughtered 
it dresses out only 50 to 60 per cent 
edible meat 

Another advantage of the hog is that 
there are at least five pigs on the av 
erage in each litter, and the birth cost 
of a voung pig is therefore much less 
than the birth cost of a young calf or 
lamb 

One big disadvantage of the hog is 
its inability to use much hay or silage 
in its ration. Hogs greatly appreciate 
pasture thru the summer, and a little 
good quality alfalfa or clover hay thru 
the winter, but for the most part they 
must depend on highly concentrated 
feeds which are low in crude fiber, 
such as corn, tankage, ete The hog 
will never compete with the steer or 
lamb in turning rough isture or hay 
or silage into meat 

The great use of the hog in the corn 
belt is to turn corn into meat: and 
such other things as tankage, milk, 
pasture, ete., are fed in addition to 
corn simply to enable the hog to use 


the corn more efficiently 


The people of Iowa eat every year 
about one million hogs. The farmers 
of Iowa sell everv vear eight to ten 
million hogs. The extra seven to nine 


million hogs which Iowa produces each 
year are used to feed people in the 
eastern and southern states. Also, the 
packers send large quantities of ham, 
bacon and lard of Iowa hogs to Eng- 
land, France and Germany. Before the 











war, the equivalent of five or six mil- 
lion hogs was sent every year across 
the water. During the war we sent 
the equivalent of as many as fifteen 
million hogs 

Last fall England and F 
buying as much as usual of ham, 


rance quit 
bacon 


and lard, and that is one reason why 
the people in the corn belt today feel 
so poor. During the war, when the 
foreign countries were buying three 
times as much in the way of hog prod- 
ucts from us as usual, we felt very 
rich. Our prosperity will gradually 
come back to us again when England, 


France and Germany begin buying 
more hog products. During the past 
month or so trade has been picking up 
and it now looks as tho within a very 
few months these foreign countries 
will be taking enough lard and pork 
off our hands so that hog prices might 


rise a little And if hog prices rise, 
then corn prices will sooner or later 
rise; the hog is the key to corn belt 
prosperity 

Since the hog produces more wealth 
for us than any other farm animal, ev 
ery corn belt farmer boy should learn 


all he can about the hog. What are the 


different breeds of hogs? Which are 
the bacon breeds and which the lard 
breeds? What is big tvpe? What in- 
fluence will ccttonseed oil and cocoa- 
nut oil have on the tvpe of hogs which 
we breed? Are oats a good feed for 
hogs? Which is the best kind of pas 
ture? Under what conditions can we 
afford to get along without tankage? 
Corn belt farmer bovs should gradu 
allv learn the answers to this kind of 
question It is this kind of thing 
which we talk about from time to time 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
State Lamb Club Exhibit 

Provision has been made for a state 
exhibit of lambs at the Iowa State 
Fair Prizes will be offered for best 
ram and ewe lambs of the following 
breeds Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp 
shires and Delaines. Grade wether and 
ewe lambs may also be entered in the 
competition The Iowa Fleece Wool 
Growers’ Association and the Fair As- 
sociation are offering approximately 
$100 in prize money and Armour & 
Company are giving free trips to the 
International Live Stock Show to the 
two highest members in the state 
show 

Since this is a new club, this year's 
rules are not very stringent Prob- 
ably vou do not have a lamb club in 
your county If this is true, vou will 
be permitted to show at the state fair 
if arrangements are made in the near 
future with the county agent or county 
club leader. Why not buy a ewe and 
lamb and enter the latter in the show, 
or why not pick out a ewe and lamb 


and start fitting for the show? 
Stone. 


at home 
—Tom C 


Contest Pig 


4 Minnesota boy writes: 

“T have a contest pig born in March 
which I wish to make grow as fast as 
babar I can get oats, corn, tankage, 
plenty of skim-milk, slop and water. 
We have a feed grinder so that I can 
grind the oats and corn if that would 
be best. For pasture we have plenty 


of clover. 


Since this pig is probably a pure 
bred, the object of the contest will 
be not only to make her grow rap- 


idly but also to develop a sturdy bone 
and an upstanding appearance. To ac- 
complish this object we suggest that 
the pig be fed just about all the skim- 
milk it can drink, one-fourth of a 
pound of tankage daily, pound of 
oats, and enough ear corn twice daily 


one 











| 








to keep it in good flesh but not too f 
There is a slight advantage in 
grinding of oats but no advantags 
the grinding of corn. On this kind 

a ration the pig will tend to get too 
chuffy and fat unless it is on good p 
ture and has plenty of 
of the pure-bred men who have secured 
the very best results have fed th: 
pigs in just this way but they hay: 
driven them around every day to make 
certain that they had plenty of ¢ 
cise. 


exercise. Si 


Calf Club Members Make 
Official Records 


To Mike and Bob Stewart, aged 
thirteen and ten years, of Maynard, 
Iowa, goes the credit of making the 


first official seven-day records on pure. 
bred Holstein club heifers. These boys 


are members of the first pure-bred 
Holstein heifer club in Iowa. 

At the time of the yearly show 
held at Oelwein last spring, Mr. A. 
Hansen, a Holstein breeder and bank- 
er of that city, offered two prizes of 
$50 each to the boy or girl who would 


make the highest seven-day record on 
their club heifer as a junior two-year- 
old, and the same prize to the one 


highest record on a senior 
Mike and Bob have been 
plans ever since for the 


making the 
two-vear-old 
laying their 











Another club heifer and another Stewart 
boy. Thisoneis Bob 


of these 
this, they 


prizes. In prepara: 
fed their heifers ex- 


winning 
tion for 


ceptionally well. They both freshened 
in January, and were, two weeks later, 
placed on the seven-day official! test. 


The boys fed their heifers and milked 
them four times a day. 

Mike's heifer, Miss 
Johanna 3d, two 
months old when she 


Eliza Highland 
years and two 
started he est, 


was 


and made 17.2 pounds of butter from 
326 pounds of milk. Bob's heifer, Miss 
Diana Butterboy Beets, was older, be- 
ing two years and ten months old the 
day the test was started, and she made 
21 pounds of butter from 405 pounds 
of milk. These are exceptionally good 


ave 


Many older breeders 
making as high ones. When 


records 
failed in 





you realize that Mike’s heifer made an 
average of 461% pounds a day and 
Bob’s 58 pounds per day, we must ad- 
mit this is a very high production for 
heifers with their first calves and can 
not be made unless they are well fed 
and taken care of.—J. P. Eves. 
Junior International Contests— The 
feeding period for calves for pri n 
the junior section of the 1921 Interna- 
tional begins April 1 and the fitting 
period for pigs and lambs June 1. An- 
imals prepared for state and « ty 
fairs may thus be eligible also f 
International. The Union Stock 8 
is offering five prizes from $50 $10 
for each of the following cl es 
Steer, spayed or martin heifer dropped 
between January 1 and Septen I 
1920; same, dropped since September 
1, 1920; pen of three lambs, any breed 
pen of three barrows farrowed r 
March 1. Applications for entry and 


inquiries should be sent to B. H. Heide, 
Secretary International Exposition, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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7 a af A ede of Farmers, by Farmers. for Pian 
- O make it possible for the farmer to control the marketing of his own grain 


instead of allowing grain speculators to manipulate the market to their own 
great profit—this organization has been established. The vital need for an 

organization of this kind was clearly shown in the report of the Farmers 
Mar keting Committee of Seventeen. And now the U.S. Grain Growers, Inc., is fully organized—on a sane, 
sound working basis—with definite plans for immediate betterment of grain marketing conditions “open 
for business.” It is your organization, ready to help you secure greater profits from the grain you grow. 
This is purely a farmers organization. Only actual farmers who raise grain for market can become mem- 
bers, officers or directors. 


The Plan of the Committee of Seventeen Provides Direct 
Grain Marketing Methods—Controlled by Farmers 


rTSHIS plan is bound to materially in- Glutted markets— with corresponding the local elevator company or through 
crease the net return to the grain breaks in prices—will be prevented. the growers’ local association. The 
crower- it} i -easi ar . ~ yresent system of farmers’ co-operative 
grower—without increasing the The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., which I S y | 


rice to the consumer. The enormous ; , elevators will not be scrapped, but will 
; fre ae will handle the actual marketing of the : 
vaste of present methods of speculator- ‘ be made a part of the whole marketing 


; me pee : - ae member's grain, is a non-profit, non- : 
ontroiled distribution will be elimi- plan. Ample financial resources for 


> ‘ice ‘tuati ; , capital stock association. Every dollar ¥ 
1ated. The w ild price fluc tuations that I ‘ a” ; carrying the grain, from harvest time to 
»w characterize the grain market can received from the sale of the grain, less I Lf bl ket ti 1 
, ‘ < , p . : the most favorable marketing time, will 
ind will be, brought down by the normal the actual cost of operation, will go ; va “ : 
; ; : ye provided. 
yntrol of natural supply and demand. straight back to the growers through y ; 


wea! Farmer-Owned Elevators and Warehouses | #’?',/...s:7(isio0i, 





cen Farmer=Owned Sales and Export Corpora- | ii." i. iii ots 


Oe sworse  tons---Farmer-Owned Finance Corporation | 25's. 


NRAIN growers have long realized grain producers of this country, repre- policy, built to benefit consumer and 
Jj their own helplessness in getting a senting millions upon millions of dollars producer alike—a farmer-owned, far- 
fair price for their products. The f invested capital, have had to sit idly mer-controlled organization which will 
roe 5 : ‘ ef a make it possible for the grain growers 
iarketing of America’s most valuable by and watch those on the “‘inside”’ play to give themselves a squ re d * in th 
t i =] -] ives ¢% S é -] ea n tne 
ymmodity has been entirely controlled with prices. Here at last is an organi- fullest sense of the word—not just for 
‘’ manipulators and speculators. The zation national in scope, broad-gauge in one year but for every year. 


Free Booklet Clearly Explains Entire Plan 


2 y . ~ ; f ~ ~ ‘ > pyre ~ r ‘ . 7 4 

Plans are now being perfected for organizing the grain growers in each state. In the near future, farmers like yourself, with nothing 
‘Oo gain which you will not share, are coming to call on you. They are going to ask you to take outa membership at a cost of only 
o1 O. The best way to be ready to talk with thesé organizers is to get the complete 





” 


of this big plan before you—without delay. Write today for free booklet which ex- 
Dept. of Information, (Desk D) 


= eae ; : 
s the whole proposition in detail—answers every question you could possibly ask— = - = 

“3 thie tone I : U. S. GRAIN GROWERS, Inc., Chicago, Iil. 

t you clearly why this is the greatest forward step ever taken in the interests of 

+} , : . Page . : You may send me free of charge. the booklet 

th rain growers of America. This coupon ora post card will bring the book without plaining <p lirect Peas ieeaniai Seat Gise ' 


e or obligation. Write today—NOW. 
Name 


U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. oR 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Po. inst 
























Vhe Misinfecting rm e Paint 


That Whitewashing Job 


—in Poultry Houses, Stables, Pig-Pens or Cellars— 



























which you know you ought to do, no matter how much you dislike it, can 
e done quik a e P aving of time, labor and money, and any day | 
ce ent for you, if | il use CARBOLA instead of whitewash. | 







Carbola Takes the Meanness Out of the Job 
and Gives You Much Better Results Besides. 
















r 2 ay e pair da disinfectant combined, in powder form, that is ready to 

n r dv v no waiting or straining. It will’not spoil even after 

it mixed, so you can keep it on hand ready to use when wanted or on arainy day. You can 

, } } or r pump to wood, brick, cement, stone, plasterboard, tar 

pa or « ish. w not cle os eeaaae ma docs not flake or scale off the 

v . v dor ( gall ‘ h i with a pound of the powder—costing you 
1 












stock 


ine 


cK or t¢ 













reases 





idings 








Your hardware, paint, drug or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order direct 
prompt shipment by parcel post or express. 

nd postage 20 tbs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.60 delivered 

bags $18.00 Trial package and booklet 30c postpaid. 





10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25 a 


200 Ib 
125°; for Tex and Rocky Mountain States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO.,, Inc., 299 Ely Ave., Dept. N_ Long Island City, New York 
Se a eee 


PORT HURON 


The Universal Thresher 


Threshes all kinds of grains and seeds 


20x34 and 22x38 
Tractor Specials 











es 





‘HRESH when ‘the grain is ready— Enid . : 
ra Phe saving on one crop may be enough 
h 1 ar ad‘ - — . 
5 e ee when roads to pay for the thresher, whict , with 
are good—when the market is most a : , 
proper care, will jiast nearly a lifetime. 
favorable to you. : vo 
X Made and guaranteed by a Company 
ares farmer who has a tractor of 18 that has built grain threshers 70 con- 
> . : , 
H. P. or over can insure himself against secutive years. For threshing, separat- 
loss of much or all his year! t est ing, cleaning and saving the grain it 
from bad weather and inability to get a cannot be excelled. 
machine when his grain 1s ready Dy ee eee eee pee a. RE oe BoP P uaa 
owning one of these tle threshers. cations—sent free upon request 





Port Huron Machinery Co., Ltd., Des Moines, lowa 
Home Office and Factory, Port Huron, Mich. | 











. Musto 


— 
te i 


on 


a ee 





Feeds the bundles to cylinder end first. 
Feeds separator to full capacity. Saves the farmer's grain. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
Garden City Feeder Company 
414 Franklin Pella, lowa 


Never slugs the separator cylinder. 











= eee ee eo > rs es —— 


UDAN GRAS 


< 


arecgeceig HUBAM CLOVER | 












Annual rh conned werent Clover. 
€ & 6 A t | 
of see iis ex iste t see fan ear j Wonderful New Hay Plant. Yields more ton. 
n Texas since Christmas bas re he | nage per acre than any other grass. Grows 
y You can e t In time tor ea cr | quick. We will send free, upon 
year Make big pr ag ving seed f self anc request, a sample of the see 
- , Order ¢r He Fis naam | booklet of ormation, 130- 
. <j oe , : WW page illustrated catalog and /yi4a@) 
Shenat A wa, « t fr neG n WE | special red ink price list offering BRAND 
bes , =e . . Ie 65.00 per pound | est prices. Address 


DeGraf, Onto 1OWA SEED COMPANY 


= Dept. 30 Des Moines, lowe 


LUMBER - SOY BEANS ~ 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at A. K 


25% OR MORE SAVING} isocsis 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until youhavesent | 4 ‘hampatgn County, 
us complete | ist o ~$ ay —t you need and have our estimate 
by return mail, Pp qui IMBER CO Brvoe “4 sae Supplies: from a reliable 


FARMERS LUM CoO. No delays on orders fr 


2442 BOYD STREET BER. NEBR. | for free catalog. Chas. Mondeng, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The DeGr amr Food Co.. 


rahe Bace _ 
freee ww. Ss. He ahea. ‘oaee, 
Illinois. 


variet 
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Farm Ciemeadaaiion handle, | 


By CARL N. KENNEDY 





The Change of Title 
Farm organization 
rapid sti 


tions are being 


making 
Commodity orgamiza- 
rapidly advanced. The 
started 
nent 


service 


work is 
ides. 
big farmers’ movement which 
a Farm Bureau 
branching out into 


argely as movel 


is rapidly 








and marketing organizations. During 
‘the past six months we have been re- 
porting under the head of our Farm 


1u Department many things that 
not strictly related to the Farm 
Bureau, but were in reality part of 
what might. be termed the organ 
movement of 1920. These i 
were as part of 


Bure 


were 


arm 


ization ems 


in many cases much a 


the grair, wool and live stock organ- 
zations, the Farmers’ Union and the 
Grange, etc., as they were of the Farm 


Bureau. 

The change in title will mean no 
in the material published. We 
expect to continue yee 
ice of the 1 prob- 


change 
up-to-the 
ivities an 


news serv acti 


lems of the Farm Bureau. In addition 
the work of the allied farm organiza- 
tions will have more attention. We 
hope that this department will be a 
help in getting all farmers’ organiza- 
tions to work together for the better- 


ment of American agriculture. 


Grain Growers to Be entell 
by Farm Organizations 


rtment of 


the 
probably al- 


The organization depa 
U. S. Grain 
farm 


state to take 





Growers wil 
organizations in every 
charge of the organizing 


states, accord 





ng to a 
the organiza- 


Uy ] anv it +} 
Work within ne 


recent decision 


made by 


tion committee If this arrangement 
prevails, a limited number of organ 
Ze1 will be brought to the central 
office for instruction on general plans 


nd after an extensive course of train- 
ng under the direction of the 
tion department these men 


tors in similar 


organiza 
2 
will act as 
nstru schools in each 
financing plan of the 
explained to re pre 
large number of the corn 


company 
senta- 


The 
was recently 


tives from a 


states, the majority of which are 


ly aiding in the financing of the 


District Conferences 











A ¢ of district conferences of 

t m Bureau president secreta- 
treasurers and county agents has 

been held in Iowa for the purpose of 
considering the work at the present 
mé \ spirit of optimism has pre- 
led e larger number of these 
meetings, but all admit the necessit) 
for hard work and economical manage- 


the part of the Farm Bureau 


rganizations for the coming vear. R. 
K. Bliss director of extension, in 


speaking at the Des Moines 


meeting, 


r emphasis 


I upon the need 


n active organization and commu- 

nity spirit in the work of the county 

nd township organizations if the fu 
ire work is to be made a success 


Cotton tives ers Decide to Pool 


rhe cotton marketing conferenc 
] Memphis, Tenn., 


American F 


v in 


the 


ecent] 


at the request of arm 





Bureau Fed tion adopted resolutions 
endorsing the national cotton market- 
ng plan This plan provid for a 
CePY ] cotto sale agen ‘ } has 
already been adopted bi ght state 
cooperative marketing a Ci ons 
The plan provides for the formation of 
the A rican Cotton Grows Ex 


sociations, for the purpose of mat 


Keting cotton thru a national pool. The 


exchange expects to select a general 
manager and create the neces de- 
partments for handling the various 











lines of the work which are neces 
in the marketing work, including zg; 
ing and standardizing,. warehou r 
insurance, transportation, sales, et 


California Organizes an Exchange 
The California Farm Btreau F‘ 

ation has been instrumental in for 

the California Farm Bureau Excha 

for the purpose of helping to mar 

their grain and purchase nece: 

supplies. They have given the follow- 


ing as their definite policies, w 1 
no doubt will be helpful in the fe 4 
tion of similar policies in other ¢ “ 


izations: 

1. That the Farm Bureau exch: 5 
will not engage in general mere 
but will confine their 0; 
tions to selling the products of 
farm and buying farm supplies. 

2. That they will codperate and l 
not ,.enter into competition with 
wide codperative marketing org: 
tions that are handling a specia 1 
crop except by consent of such o1 


business, 


ization or in territory not served 
the same. 
3. That when any farm crop 


comes of sufficient importance to 
tify a specialized state marketing 
ganization the Farm Bureau exchanges 
will lend their aid and 
the organization of such a 
association. 


assistance to 


marke g 


Plan for Rural Credits 


A long and involved rural credit l 
has been introduced by Senator - 
yon and Representative McFad 
This bill is nearly identical wit} 
so-called Milliken-McFadden bill of 
last session, and undertakes to pr« 
credit for groups of farmers orga! l 
for mutual endorsement of the 
time credit instruments and for l- 
eral insurance charter to be acc: l 
by some big insurance compan) 
thereby agrees to endorse and m t 
such a credit instrument. Senato 
yon will urge early considerati 
this bill in the senate, which is 
to bring the entire subject of l 


consideratir 


credits up for early 1 
endorsed by 


that body. It has been 
the A. F. B. F. 


eee 

Back Grain Agency 

“More than $ 

by the county Farm Bure 

help finance the establishment ’ 

. > ~~* 7 

national headquarters for the U. §$ 
Grain the state 


50.000 has 


been pl 1 
aus in I] 


Growers, Inc.,” is 





of Robert N. Clark, of Stronghw 1 
charge of the grain or sone wi 
llinois. A large number of tl 
state and county Farm “thay ) 
also backing the grain organi 1 
with necessary finances for the 

S. H. Thompson Back at Ames 
Farm Bureaus of Iowa will be p! l 


to know that S. H. 
with the exten 


Thompson is ! 
ion department at 
of the agricultu 

Thompson lef 


S since he en V 


and in charge 


} 


nomics work. 


a year ago and ha 


for the Curtis Publishing Cor 
His present position will put 
charge of all branches of the ecor 





extension 
he will 





and farm 
and we 


management 


are sure 





a vital department. 
South Dakota Has New Secretary— 
R. Benedict, farm management 
cialist of the extension departmé 
South Dakot 
retary-trea 
the South Dakota Farm Bureau F 


and P. J. Crandall has res! 1 


the state college in 


been elected as sec 


ation, 


from the secretaryship in ord 

nto other work Mr. Benedict 
take over the office about the n 

f May 
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Eckhardt Goes to Grain Growers 


William G. Eckhardt, for the past 
year director of the I. A. A. grain mar- 
keting department, handed in his res- 
ignation to the association last week, 
to take the position of treasurer and 
director of the organization of the U. 
s. Grain Growers, Inc. In accepting 
the resignation, the executive commit- 
tee heartily endorsed the work of the 
grain marketing department, extended 
their appreciation to Mr. Eckhardt for 
his earnest efforts and pledged the full 
support of the I. A. A. to the U.S. Grain 
Growers, Ine. In the same resolution 
the committee recommended and urged 
the county Farm Bureaus to assist in 
underwriting the loan asked for by the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Ine. The I. A. A. 
will continue its grain marketing com- 
mittee and will retain its budget for 
the year, but probably will not employ 


a director for this department. 





The South Dakota Potato 
Exchange 


Organization of the South Dakota 
Potato Growers’ Coéperative Exchange 
was perfected at a meeting at Water- 
town, May 4. Headquarters will be es- 
tablished at Watertown, with F. E. 
McCall as general manager. Local co- 
operative stock associations will be 
formed at various shipping points. The 
local associations will be composed of 
potato growers who bind themselves 
to deliver their marketable crop of po- 


tatoes to the association, which will 
grade and load the product, turning it 
over to the central exchange for mar- 
keting 

The central exchange is formed of 


representatives of each of the affiliat- 
ing locals, and will attend to all mar- 
keting and collections, retaining as 
selling charges 10 cents per cwt. of 
the products sold. Any surplus will be 
pro-rated back to the grower on a pat- 


ronage basis. Each local association 
subscribes to stock in the central ex- 
change and contracts to deliver to the 





exchange all the products delivered to 
it by member growers. 


Elevator Association Endorses 
Grain Growers 

The Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, at their seventh an- 
nual convention, held at Fort Dodge, 
lowa, on May 10, endorsed the grain 
marketing plan of the Farmers’ Mar- 
keting Committee of Seventeen, as in- 
corporated in the by-laws and con- 
tracts of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. 
Ina resolution addressed to their mem- 
bership they urged that ‘all farmers’ 
cooperative elevators in the grain belt 


of the United States unite in this 
movement for the benefit of the pro- 
duc of grain.” 


Approximately 3,000 farmer-owned 
cooperative elevators are affiliated 
with the Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 


ers’ Association. The affiliation of 
each elevator with the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., can only be effected by 
th tion of the individual board of 
directors of each elevator, and execu- 
tion of growers’ contracts on the part 
of individual farmers. The endorse- 
ment by the board of directors of the 
national association, however, will ex- 


Dedite completing these arrangements. 

The Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association expressed in their res- 
Olutions that they had the “distinct un- 
der iding and expectation that the 
U.S. Grain Growers will be organized 
and conducted in strict harmony with 


the prevailing sentiment and final de- 
C1 f the Chicago conference.” This 
Statement refers directly to the op- 
tor pooling feature of the U. S. 
= iin Growers’ contracts which allows 


grain growers the choice of meth- 
ods under which they can sell their 
rain, that is, consignment, direct sale, 
one- ragga pool or 100 per cent pool. 

’ directors of this national organ- 
ization indicate that in any consolida- 
tion of their membership with the U. 
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WHY PAY 
he . * ch AMAN TO 
RIDE THIS 
lg SEAT ? 
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USE ‘THIS HITCH 
ror 


HALL IMPLEMENTS 


so ney | ~~. ws || <p> = p> 


One Man and the Cherokee Chief of Guides Will Cut Thirty Acres of Grain Each Day 


You can steer the tractor, change gears, control clutch and operate throttle or adjust 
governor from the implement seat and do better work by superintending both 
machines with a Cherokee Chief of Tractor Guides. It’s the perfect extension control. 
The Cherokee Chief of Implement Hitches makes a quick, square corner. Adjustable 
for use in ten rigid positions, or can be used with a swinging draw-bar. Both Guide 
and Hitch work on any implement. Write for description and prices. 


CHEROKEE GUIDE COMPANY, North Second Street, CHEROKEE, IOWA 














S. Grain Growers, Inc., that they will | Buy Your Harness Direct 
expect each of their members to pay from manufacturer. Concord har 

af 0 membership fee. They make , Bess last year, price $115; now 665 
the full $10 men I ; Send for catalog. T. F. PEEL, Man : 
ufacturer of ;Harness, Sibley, lowa 




















ae: 5 Ux 


Delivered to your Station 


Material 


High-grad» Yellow ving {OT { 
treated with creosote oil 
(by the heat and pressure 
method) to an average of 





known their objections to the consoli- 

dation of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 

with any existing organization on any | 
| 
| 
| 


Lake City recently. He reports that 
the completion of plans for the for- 
mation of a pool in that state will take 
care of the wool in southern Idaho and 
Nevada also, and represents the latest 
advance in the plan for a nation-wide 
wool pool The wool marketing de- 


other basis than that of payment of 
individual memberships by each mem- 
ber who will receive the benefits of 
the new marketing company. The res- 
olution states: “We unqualifiedly op 
pose the issuance of any membership 








in the U. S. Grain Growers. Inc., to | partment is now working on pooling Land 1-6 gallons of oil to 

any farmer on any other basis than | Plans in Kansas, Texas, Mlinois, Indi tocuble foot of lumber. i] f 

RE ae } ana, Ohio, New York, Michigan, Min | Anchoring System ny { 
| Equipped with Champion ey ‘ 


nesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas and 


| Interlocking Anchoring \ 4 | =| 
Califorina, as well as Iowa In most | | 
| 


ystem, which inclades 

Foundation Footings, V | \ 
Rods,Malleable Stirrups, jy). 
Bull Dog Clamps. Top | 1 
Connections, Cables , 
Pressed Steel Ladder | i\ 
Rungs. Skeleton Roof e\ 
Frame. tl f } 


20 Year Guarantee /\j | / 


We guarantee the New 


| 
that on which such memberships are | 
to be issued to farmers under the by- | 
laws as adopted by the Chicago confer- 
ence.” The directors suggest that ex 
isting state and local farmer organiza- 
tions in each state form a state com- 
mittee in order that the local machin 


of these states definite plans for pool- 

| ing the 1921 clip have been developed. 
The state pools will probably be sold 

| thru a national sales agency. 

| 





av he utilize or secur 2M - 
ery may b utilize d f a curing mem ers " ee ree | anh 
berships in the l S. Grain Grow- Ohio Employs’ Statistician — The and necessity of paint- = 
ing for twenty years and | meet So , 
we also guarantee it not { Tri 
to twist, lean, move \ 






cently secured the services of W. F. on foundation or blow 
over (tornadoes except- 
ed) if erected according to instructions. 
H We bought at a tremendons sacrifice, 
Act Quick from a mill which needed money quick, 
astock of high-grade material suitable for NewRoss 
Silos which we are selling at less than Pre-War prices 
Aa tong as they last, about 40 days, those who act 
quick get bigawt silo bargain ever offered. Write 
WESTERN SILO CO. 
205 11th 8&t. Des 









ers, Inc. | Ohio Farm Bureau Federation has re- 
| 
} 





Callander to take charge of the Farm 





Meyer Resigns from Missouri—A. J. 
Meyer, who has been executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, has resigned that position to 
return to his position as director of 
the agricultural extension department 
of the Missouri Agricultural College 
Mr. Meyer has been on a year’s leave 
of absence from his former position to 
work for the federation. The position 
probably will be left open for the pres- 
ent and the other officials will take 


| 
| 
Bureau statistical department. Mr. 
Callander has been in the federal gov- | 






ernment service for several years and 
has been in charge of the work in the 
state for the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers will remem- 
ber a publication about a year ago of 
|} an article by Mr. Callander relative 
| to live stock and crop statistics. He | 
| will no doubt bring to the Ohio Feder- | 
ation a great deal of experience and | 
| 
| 









Moines, towa 








FOR EXCHANGE 


Good 160 or 320 Acre Farm 
For a First Class Herd of Scotch Shorthorns 


Must be good herd of cattle. Farm is well {mproved 








e ia a thie oi ake ; < ral. 
care of the work fficien« ’ w hich will make him a val Jaspér county. lowa, land, near town of Sully 
uable addition to their force. Write tmmediately 
TRS liasatel A. &, C. JOHNSON, LYNNVILLE, IOWA 
All Coops. May Ship—The Farmers’ wenlies 
Union Live Stock Company, of South Illinois Phosphate Contracts—The | Virginia Grazing Lands 
ah: as just made ; ruli rhic netre “ wy i ton 2,000 acres at slxteen dollars per acre About 500 
Omah 1, has ju nade a ruling whi h |} price for which the Illinois Agricul | acres cleared and in good blue grase sod, balance cut 
entitles all members of local shipping tural Association has contracted for | over: much of it coming In grass; seeds naturally; 
Pe eke : and cearathanes - state ‘ ‘ | finely watered; wire fenced. Altitude 3,500 feet. 
associations and members of state- ground rock phosphate the next year | Soll very fertile, none of it steep. Ideal for stock 
ralsing..R. R. station twelve miles over good road ex- 


wide farmers cooperative organiza- | shows a general falling off from last cept 1¢ miles. Three room dwelling. no timber; some 


tions to ship stock to them on the same year and it is also scaled according to | sugar maple trees. A great bargain for quick sale 
Owner, % Virg nia Farms Agenc y. Alexandria, Va 





basis with Farmers’ Union members. | season in order to encourage buying Aionsvaste nkioment 
This action was recently endorsed and | and storage at time of year when the | Come Where Land is Cheap 
should not only increase the volume phosphate is not normally used. The | #24 0wnafarm. 320 acres well improved, €20.00 per 
P ’ : ; . “— a acre, forsale by owner. Write H. D. Andrews, 
of business to the farmers’ commis- ; prices run from $6.25 early in the year | 116 West 7th Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
si Vv S e a clos- 0 $7.25 ri seas rhe NR Aaa ae ce 
sion company, but should m an a clos to $7.25 during the 8 ason when the Minnesota Farms FIFTY and $175 per 
er relationship between the different phosphate is most in demand. The acre. Write SCHROEDEI 


LAND CO,, Mankato, Minnesota. 


NLOVER, Alfaifa Sugar Beet, Prairie. 
—_ secure also protect the buyer better ) Owner's price. Easy <ovtaa. ” Gates trades. 
Wool Pool in the West—C. J. Faw- | in regard to fineness in which the rock | GESILL. Thief River Falls. Minnesota, 


5 3 t i é - BAM @2 FHEEKMAN, Pat t att 
cett represented the A. F. B. F. at the | is ground and also in regard to the per cme es, Poses orneys 


Utah Wool Growers’ meeting in Salt ' centage of phosphorus. 701 Crocker Bidz.. Des Moines, lowa 





farm organizations. contracts which they have been able to 
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OAK DALE 
PRICE LIST 


rarms. 
not entire Satishe 
FLOUR AND FEED 
9&8 Ib. sack Oak Dale Fle %4 
(nf Pure |} 
(nf . Fie M 
10 Star M | £ 
00 Ibs. Tankage 60% Prot 0 
1K ( Me Fe | 
CHICK FEEDS 
00 Ibs. Oak Dale Scratch Feed 2.50 
(x s. Oak Dale Chick Feed 2.75 
oI Oak Dai Lay $ Mash 3.50 
(nf Oak Dale Gro 
Mast / 
10 I Poult Oat Meal i 
per « on nton ic 
i These j cs pood J e4 
W e Jor carioad prices Gelivered. 


Send 


OAK DALE FARMS 
Austin, Minn. 


check, m« orde or d 























Aspirin 


Always say “‘Bayer’”’ 


~ 


. 1 
I iless ou See ihe name 


uine Aspirin prescribed by ph) 

cians for 21 years and proved sa 

by millions. Directions in packag 
spirin is the t Rayer M 
t q M ¢ ¢ Sa 


ERE is coffee 

that is as good 
as it used to be. We 
keep up the quality 
of this famously 
“rich and mellow’’ ( 
blend. 


Buy it oven-fresh ; 
in these six-pound é 
useful tin pails 











Western Grocer Co. 


100 GOOD ENVELOPES | 
postpaid for 50 cemts. Sample free 
W. PORTERFIELD, Chatewortb, lilinois 


rinted and sent 


K 
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Fly-Time food consumed by the pregnant moth 
‘ f cially the 1 and t 
? 4 no? f ] oe : 
1 ] f construction of t ( d \ 
; 
‘ ‘ 10 ‘ , 
of em ( ( 
i on ha I 
; ‘ ri d defe ( » 1% ling 
on e | pe hiy I : +} ¢ ( f malnu 
. } } = } ; ; 
‘ ad I tT n ‘ on tt Da oO m f 
hic , tiy ¥ . 
: . é proper diet by tl 1 in it 
io mult they nfanev.” 
} ng Th] : . 
is wu 4 t 
$ to lay much responsibil 
‘ + } 2 
l ey f i a: . . 
l ; ! ( e prospective me er Her 
: P in e out r ‘ 4 . 
. ‘ : ch ( ( } ren er nat 
‘ l l or flour s« » a } } i 
, -s thought tor herse is not sé in- 
} 0 ¢ er excreta. The x f , 
c i wi ( dulgence, but is thought f her child 
the neige } n : . 
gehbe ood « 1 Ul No d-and-fast rules ¢ to diet can 
‘nt a . ) 
mer of d ppre 1 of carels I t! he lai down: common sense will dic- 
on ) } ry ) ( ] r , } . 
nand £ al seCaVINge tate tl} t die should be balanced 
hear 7; + +] rd . : 
I ol ( ( ya > COT n all the needed ele- 
a S r nt t nli . 
i : M ments of nourishment. The prospec- 
ne I ‘ f I nure +} . ] 
In nul tive mother should have an abundance 





av om ( f ice Manure 
e ideal breed place for fli Ten 
ou of powdered borax to eig] 
bushe of I id 1 t De- 
part tof Ag I to be sufficient 
o kill the maggots and prevent fli 
from developing 
Visiting School 
In the neighborhood in which we 
have been visiting we have been i: 
ested in the h th clul 1 the 
f¢ n na xth § de of a 
hool who objec i ide the 
n of i I of thir gz 
d g in eg l » j nt 
he t € Kae room 1 1 clubD 
nd ¢ } a te ( petition 
n keeping « bet th 
( e Tew im] provisior 
oO} da t ViSO and the 
ool 1 
n t e £ ! between 7 and 8 per 
cent were found to be 1 need of spe- 
cial correction or remedial work. 
A curious thing here, as at home, is 
e aj rent indiffe ce ¢ ome par- 
ent o the impe nee of phvsical 
V k in the hoo \ farmer in Iowa 
oO 4 concerned if he see a 
patch of llow n his alfalfa field, 
or othe ndication of off color, will be 
different to a report that h child 
has a ght curvature of the spine, or 
bad teeth, ey or tonsils. Often he 
emembers some one who had the 
same trouble and outgrew it, or makes 
sport of the efforts of the school au- 
thorit to look after the children’s 


physical welfare in the hool. 





lias all of the trees 
are sprayed against the gypsy moth 
and e cha issessed to the town in 
taxe The expenditures for one smail 
tow mounted to almost $14,000, and 
when thi multiplied by all the 
small towns, the cost to the state is 
enormou \ll this as a preventive 
measure It will be a great time for 
the I e of ou ace when men are 
ot a onious to spend state 
mone n preventive measures for our 
childre 
Food During Pregnancy 

The dentists of Iowa held their fifty- 
ninth eeting in Des Moine 

ce When the dent 

on, ¢ ced tl 
the é of 
pe uw } If u have neu 
rit get e teeth examined If you 
feel the pang f f n, look to 
the teet} Don't |} oo sure that the 
eves are the source of trou until the 





a clean bill of health. 
Doctor V«¢ 

the National 
Society, is quoted in the Eve- 
ning Tribune as saving: “Improper nu- 
trition of prospective mothers is to a 
large degree responsible for moral and 
mental defects of children. Improper 


teet} 
teern ¢ 


an give 


As to the children, land 





tarv-treasurer of 


li 


Dental 


secre 


I 
fresh fruits and 











table eggs, milk, nuts and a small 
quantity of meat. White bread, rice 
and potatoes should not be ten to 
exce Eat brown bread T 1 bi 
cuits or bran ;¢ a cereal to keep the 
bows in condition, and drink eight 
glass of water, or more, a day 
“1.¢ 
Postcards for China 
Hearts and Home 
I ke ed the un 
‘ d 
¢ t Y 
A 4 Ar . . 
] e&® car I « < t ) t 
f , oe 
d ly ] S 
ery Cc I Tr 1 
( or ‘1, ‘ in 
‘ ri ‘ 
ad in 
d, ¢ } * of 
e ¢ } \ d t 1 
( v or i i t t tor 
ré ‘ I 1 ad rte 
ble ‘ £ en I for 
3 ti ‘ I 1 
re ¢ 1 with picture cards n 
. \ | i P » earn 
‘ 1 \ t d learn 
‘ kK ! ! na er 
, 1% 
oO nt 1 Mr. D 1id 
} I n rica 
< } y } } tt] } da 
r 1 to ~ of 
3 bro ht so yr ] - 
¢ I w t to 1 t sug- 
‘ ( t ( ‘ put 
‘ ‘ not 
ge out ey 
v Y ( and 
} »t 1 the t Gos- 
pe ( it < il 
i d l 
11 p ( r " e 
t i rful 
Oo} ‘ 
‘ sir E ll 
wr s! s ‘ 
will I is 
i ‘ < 1 
gC } a s . rd box 
‘ ib ri f des, 
W ‘ will go 
r two | 
‘ e box l 
f M I 
FARMER GIRL 
Y ° 
a." 
Crack-Filler 
bseriber writes 
se publis formula for making 
I } ried ]} 1 fillers 
and I The one I 
nce » is n y ixing in 
The filler referred to is 1 de bv mix- 
’ ! I ons of about 
( } } : « f t e€ nts of 
water and three teaspoonfuls of alum. Mix 
thoroly and boil until smooth. Then mix 
with the paste enough torn-up news- 
papers to make a putty-like mixture. Fill 


the cracks tightly and the filler will soon 
harden, 


| 
| 
| 
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Priscilla Tams 


(Entirely New) 
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For the School Girl 


These new style Tams are made fro: 
a high-grade wool felt. They are ve 

popular with the school girls, bein; 
comfortable and durable as well ¢ 
stylish. Made in various comt 

nations of two colors—such as blac 
and red, orange and green, blue ar 

white, etc. 


up 


One wool felt Priscilla Tam give 
£ 

as a reward to any reader who sen¢ 

a club of three mew subscribers t 
Wallaces’ Farmer at the special c 

rate of $1.00 each. 

Regular price is $1.25 per year—and 
worth it No lower rate made except 


in clubs of three or more 


Send all orders direct to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
















Hundreds of farmers are saving + 
money buying our guaranteed | 
dergast Fence—absolutely the 4 
est in price. One man saved $ ) 
on 320 rods. 


. 
We Pay Freight 

Delivered to your station---shipped pr 
t ov C 

pr cos and older illus- 

trating styles---Write 

today. 


DENDEROAST FENCE CO.1#e. = )577 
314 Main St. 215 Front st. \ 
STILLWATER, MINK FORT MADISON,IA 























‘< 
~~" Send for my New BARGAIN ‘ 

FENCE BOOK showing the biggest a 
line and lowest prices on all kinde 


of wire fencing. My latest direct-from-f 


w actorp 

ices save you a lot of money. 150 STYLES—FREIGHT PREPAID. 
Ve use beavy ACID TEST GALVANIZED wire—ontissts ai} 
ers. Book and sample to test—FREE b: 


e mail, 1) 
THE BROWM FENCE & WIRE CO., Dep!.172 CLEVELAND, 0, 


TTT ne 


6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less than wood. 4 


designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Cer 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokome Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 437 Kokomo, Ind. 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 


257 OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don'teven consider buying until you have sent 
ns complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
by return mail, ip quick and pay the freight 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


alll ONE GALLON §$ 
Se» Teno Suc 32 
Every Autoist, Tourist, 
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Camper, Fisherman or Farmer need* 

THERMO JUG that keeps liquids H« 

COLD. Why pay from $5 to $10 for =» 

or quart bottle when yoy can 

size for $3.60? Also made in2and& «* 

sizes, We pay ¢ tage per! 0! 

2 U.S. or Canada. Order one today or 8¢0° 
for free literature, 

* LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO. 
Dept. & Marshalitown, tows 

25e—To introduc: 


FAMOUS BOOKS 25<.7¢ 2:02: 


will send any of the following books: t 
Holmes,” “The Sign of the ‘4’,” ‘‘Campfire G 
Carmen,” “‘Romeo and Juliet’—1 for 25 
$1.00 (currency) postpaid. Money refunded x 
satisfied. Address ANDREWS & GREGOIRE ‘ 

2d Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


CEDAR FENCE POST 


write to J. GJIERMUNDBOE 











for sale. F« 
livered pr es 
Kelliher, Minne* 
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| by Thornton W. Burgess. 
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a) 
STORIES | 


n the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 





»pyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


= ~) 


When Mr. Kingfisher Took 
to the Ground 


had taken it into his fu 

















Somehow he couldn't make it 
ht that anything but 


to live down there 


gazing down, 





! 

lost in a sort | 
eam. The Jolly Little unbez | 
| 

| 











ind dreaming It 
A 1 and it startled 
hat he almost jumped out of his 





skir yway, he imped straignt up in 

nd the wonder was that he didn’t 
tur ead-first down that steep bank 
t hing Brook A queer 
I eling ran all over him He 
I Ss eyes rapidly. Then he saw a 
f 





blue and white and gray bird, 
ead that looked too big for his 
OK just 


made 





down and disappeared with a 











nkling little splash 
Air 1 da n I 5S SU ’ 
bill l‘¢£ min ery 
x little s} t n¢ 
the Kingf ¢ ed 
watched Oo to a 
i the fish on a branch, and then 
60 { the funniest performance as he 
: llow the minnow whole. ‘‘Now 
he come from?” conti 
cert seemed to me that 
ght nder 3 y feet 
: sn't ch as t g down 
1 ud ¢ r the edge of 
there wasnta singie thing 


on which Rattles could have 








He was still wondering 

vhen his wobbly little nose 

oa a very unpleasant smell. 
: mell of fish, and it seemed to 
— right under m. He leaned 
a er over the edge of the bank, 
nam gave a funny little gasp. 
“ner s a hole in the bank only a few 


; 2 ow him, and the smell certainly 
a that hole. 

he it be, could it possibly be that 

ieee had come out of that hole? It 





seemed so, and yet Peter could 


1. Die eeat* 2 
believe it. 


not quite 
bird living in a hole 








“TI don’t bel nave i re 
exclaimed Pet oe 

“What is ve you don't believe sked a 
voice. Pete looke ad down. There was 
Little Joe Otter looking up at him fr 


the water, his eyes twinkli 

















“I don't believe that R: st King 
fisher came out of that } I don’t 
see where else he could have come fr 
replied Peter. 

Little Joe chuckled “That's where he 

from, even if you don't believe it,” 
“I don't suppose you will believe 
dug that he self, either.” 

Pete eves oF wit I il 
believe it you s 1 r he that it 
really is so,”’ he i slowly 

Or my onor s 1 
Little J« Otte Ww ‘ 
than ever P s vouk o 
know how the g¢ t t-grandf r of 
I tles Kingfisher 1 to take 

ra home 


the ground 
Peter's eyes fairly danced. “Do tell 
me, Little Joe! Oh, please tell me!’’ he 
exclaimed 
(Concluded next week) 


Z Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid, Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and your name and address 

Address all orders to TTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WALLAcES’ FarMrR, Des Mc ines, lowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











No zadies’ House Dress—Cut 
sizes > inches bust measure \ 
very trim arance is the result when 
this ho ess is donned 

No. 1031- Men's and Boys’ Paj 
Cut in sizes 14 and 16 years and 36 to 42 
inches breast measuré The new feature 


of this pattern is the coat wh ich is made 
to slip on over the head and eliminates a 
front closing. 
No. 1020—Ladies’ Coa 
to 42 inches }t ¢ 




















Mandarin coats are ve whet 
er worn as a sport cc rt of 
a suit 

N 8208—Child’s UWnderwear—Cut 
sizes 2 to 8 years. Littl nents lik 
these are not very hard r 
be made more reasonably t 1 t can 
be bought 

No. 1020—Gir s—Cut j s 8 t 
/ years. A 4 dress t iress 
enough for Sunday shows the latest in 
collar and a very pretty tunic 

No. 8780—Boys’ Suit—Cut s 4 t 
12 years sé s sting 
of a tailored shirt a pair f knicker- 
bockers, is the right way to dress t 
sn all schoolboy. ; 

No 93 Ladies’ Apron—C 1 8s S 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust mez 
deep pockets of this apron extend te 


helt straps, which are turned back over 


the belt to hold it in place 


The above patterns will be sent to ar 
address on re 
page fashion quarterly, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send al! orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines. Iowa. Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly. 


> 


ceipt of 15 cents each A 90- 
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Oil Stoves That 
Act Like Gas Ranges 


F THE different makes of oil stoves on the market, there 
are several brands that o perate as easily and surely 
a gas range. This is due to the fact that they are equipped 
with the Patented Kerogas Burner. 














The burner is the heart of the oil — cil consur h kes it 1 
stove and the Kerogas Burneristhe clean and « ( il. 
finest, most efficient device that skill qe. 4y 41). 4 en F 

> - The double flame within a flame 
and science have yet produced. the one-piece, no-leak, rust-proof 
The simple turn of a small control  s , with simple mecl 1 
wheel i tantly gives you the heat and honest workm 1ip combine to 
you want—quick, slow, intense or make the k Burner | nd 
simmering. saticfy as long as the stove itself. 
The Kerogas Burner vaporizes com- Ack your dealer to show you an oil 
mon kerosene or coal oil and burns = stove_ with the Patented Ker 
400 gallons of air to every gallonof Burner. It’s worth looking at. 


A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 
1218 FIRST AVE., MILW ce an et 








! Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cookir gar ing Stoves and Ranges 
wo EROGAS 
lard equipment on the better makes of oil es 


] ’ : a 
} 


Nou there Ss ad KRerogas 
Oven, too. See one. 







A 


ef ROGAS S> 
a 


stove bumer. 


various 
brands of P 
excellent il 
t< es equip- 
ped with Kero- 


gas Burners. 














WILLIS Refrigerator 
Needs NO ICE 


“WILLIS ICELESS REFRIGERATOR” 
keeps all food cold, pure, fresh, sanitary, 
without ice. Does all and more than an ice 


box. Keeps butter firm, meat fresh, cream 
sweet—just like an ice box—BUT WITHOUT ICE, 


SAVES FOOD, STEPS and TIME 
ON FARMS 


No more spoiled foods—no more daily countless 
steps to the cellar—on “WILLIS” equipped farms. 
The “WILLIS” is rust proof galvanized iron—raises 
and lowers.by the easy turn of a crank. Dust. dirt, 
bug proof and water tight casing. Quickly and 
easily installed in well or shaft. 4 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE—ALL FACTS— 
FREE. Learn how to stop food waste without ice. Put an end 
forever to back breaking trips to the cellar. Find out where you 
can see a “WILLIS ICELESS REFRIGERATOR”. Write TODAY 
for FREE Booklet No./3 


Willis Manufacturing Co. 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 





Installed 
m™m 

well 

Shaft 


























MAKE MONEY SELLING 


Ol i S: pohpery smen are making Big Money selling the ‘‘ Willoco”’ 
ine of High Grade Gasoline, Kerosene, Lubricating Oils, 

Greases, House and Barn Paints, Auto Specialties, Hog 

Oilers, Hog Oil and Fly Spray. DIRECT TO CONSUM- 
We pay our men liberally. WE WANT MEN to eel! our Products in 
Work spare time or all of thetime. No experience or capi- 


Write us today for our proposition. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 





ERS. 
every community. 
tal required. This is Your Opportunity. 


Willhelm Oil Company, 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson | : 


























ty » HENRY WALLACE 
WA - By HENRY ALLACE : 
Sg a Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School | 
A pei Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight ch *nges as may occa- | ri 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text This statement may not alwys apply to 











the quarteriy reviews 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {a copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


} 
| 
< juced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained d 


Making the Neighborhood | was never worsted or even confused i: y 


an argument, was never at a moment 









































































































































- a 
- pak 
- oo 
- ew 
- ere 
- a 
: 
erie , 
os ws ; Christian loss for an illustration that would la t 
“ - (Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson | bare the very core of the subject unde: a 
° - ny May 29,1921. Luke, 10:25-37; Acts, | discussion, and even predicted with ( 
= . 2:44-47.) infallible accuracy the manner of Hi ! 
at ‘ “And behold, a certain lawyer stood | Own death and resurrection? I ask this ¥ 
= : up and made trial of him, saying, | further question: How can the histo: v 
= - Teacher, what shall I do to inherit | ical facts of His own life be even rea , 
. : eternal life? (26) And he said unto | Sonmably accounted for in any othe « te 
. a « | him, What is written in the law? how way than that He was what He claimed st 
v The Colonel Fooled Me Again ~ | readest thou? (27) And he answering | to be, the Son of God as well as the " 
a ; " P " a - } said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God Son of man? _ 
a This Time He Did It With His Car ff] | wis sirtur near ana it ait thy | ie have in this tetson an exampie fm 
rs * soul, and with all thy strength, and of this wonderful insight into human 
ad Friday night I saw him down t out of him was: “Did it - with all thy mind; and thy neighbor | Character. Either on His way to Je 
pb in front ot Perkin 7 hat lware my If. If you don’t believe - as thyself. (28) And he said unto him, salem, at the feast of the tabernacl ir 
me “oe | : " ie ee “cH a f - + Thou hast answered right: this do, and or shortly afterwards, He fell in wi M 
es th 2 co af on ye 1 R : | thou shalt live. (29) But he, desiring a lawyer, which term in Sertptu ~ 
” like |} \ ; Ver 1 I got t ' al | to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And | Means a man whose life was devoted A 
> he J out of can of their Auta . who is my neighbor? (30) Jesus made | to the study of the law of Moses and i 
. wa mobile ( Varnis! If | : | answer and said, A certain man was | the applications of that law by tl ? 
ws . ) ly two ‘ a cc » can you.” re) : | roing down from Jerusalem to Jericho psalmists and prophets, equivalent to 
. a ‘ ‘ 1 MI Jimminy, I I a and he fell among robbers, who both teacher, or rabbi, or doctor of divinit: ro. 
*. 7 | F . Nh : << ai age 7 : stripped him and beat him, and de- This lawyer proposed to Him a qu th: 
. “ego we “ie v. i ok " SRE DEST Ceaser en > parted, leaving him half dead (31) | tion that was ever in the month of t! ye 
. 7 . And by chance a certain priest was | ! ibbi: “What shall I do to inherit et pr 
ms Ti : going down that way: and when he nal life?” It was the question of all ber 
She - iw him. he passed by o he other | questions to the Jewish teacher from cl 
=e Lowe Brorhers company . ide (32) sf in like bocalioaes me | a theological standpoint, as it is to ha 
- 213 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO : vite also, when he came to the place from a practical standpoint. It was the 
e j New ] y Cit Cc} » Atlanta Mer : oe 5 ‘ ’ : sa 
ag r’ ime ¥ - ind w him, p ed by on the other | question around which all other teac n 
° , D t | side. (23) But a certain Samaritan. as ing turned; for the Pharisee, the scribe 
= an he journeyed wl he wa and and the lawyer each believed that rot 
- when he iw il he was moved with heaven was to be earned by obedience rot 
- (f et } compassion, (34) and came to him, and | to the will of God as set forth in th st 
- | x ~ bound up his wounds, pouring on law, therefore by a routine which th b 
- WK : add | oil and wine ind he set him on ; practically limited to the observance he 
g pat own beast, and brought him to an inn of rights and ceremonies connected of 
- and took care of him (25) And on with the Jewish worship. They we r( 
the morrow he took out two shillings, literally bent on working their way live 
' and gave them to the host. and said, | which, in spirit, they do not differ much Wi 
J Take care of him; and whatsoever from the ordinary man in our day. = 
inane = ~ | thou spendest more, I, when I come The lawyer does not seem to be hi wit 
Se ee ee | again, will repay thee: (36) Which | tile to Jesus. It is a purely professional to 
Increase gas engine power- | of these three, thinkest thou, proved question, in which he seems to have D 
| neighbor unto him that fell among the merely a professional interest, and in ‘ 
Save gasoline and oil - decrease robbers? (37) And he said, He that order to bring home to his conscie1 - 
catbon troubles and repair -work showed mercy on him. And Jesus said and convict him of the weakness of his a t 
° ° > . unto him, Go, and do thou likewise legal system, and the grave impertfe: 
with this great piston ring equipment “And all that believed were togeth- tion of his life and the true import of ma 
Supereyt in the top piston grooves; \eax{Rooe in all lower er, and had all things common; (45) his own question, Jesus asks him that 
grooves—for tractors, motor trucks, automobiles, motor And they sold their possessions and | “How readest thou?” As a_ teacher ‘ 
boats, motorcycles, all engines, pumps and compressors. goods, and parted them to all, accord- what do you understand the law to P 
Your dealer can supply you with any size or over-size. Al- ing as any man had need. (46) And teach? And the lawver answers almost bu 
ways install the combination. day by day, continued steadfastly with in the wordsin which Jesus answered wa 
Write for Free Book — UD one accord in the temple, and break- | a similar question: ‘Thou shalt love hur 
tS ctkiemie ain tcaee MQUAY- NORRIS onais ing bread at home, they took their food | the Lord thy God with all thy heart . 
gas engine power, save fuel and oil, \gax-Froor with gladness and singleness of heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy ‘ 
— —— een ie 4 RISTON RINGS (47) praising God, and having favor | strength, and with all thy mind, and : 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis,U.S. As I << with all the people And the Lord thy neighbor as thyself. This * 
NT iw added to them day by day those that most literally quoted from Deuteron 
é ( were saved.” | omy, 6:5, and was, in fact, as we learn the 
McQUAY-NORRIS —_——— from contemporary history, usually J 
: One of the most remarkable things | written on the phylactery or the border be 
: about Jesus of Nazareth as a man was | of the dress of all teachers of the law he 
leak i) His infallible insight into human char- | The second part of his answer is quof you 
acter and motives. To the believer this ed from Leviticus, 19:18: “Thou shalt 
seems a matter of course, for He who | not avenge, nor bear any grudge 5 
PISTON RINGS was the Son of God as well as the Son against the children of thy people; buf the 
ad csneniasailimaall 3 of man must necessarily know to the thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy cap 
i. minutest details all that is in man, His | self.” In Matthew, 22:36-40, Jesus A 
: creature, in precisely the same way | makes almost exactly the same answ u 
Seaae that the watchmaker knows every de- to another, doubtless a lawyer, and 2 “ 
tail of the watch he has made similar answer to the man who had at 
These notes, however, are written asked him precisely the same question “Apts 
: EQU | ad ENT not merely for the believer, but for the | in Matthew, 19: 16-20 os 
{ unbeliever also. I have a firm convic- | On the face of it, there seemed to be 4 : 
The Best For Modern Farms tion also that many who pass as un- | an entire agreement between the law m7 
Eye nrcesitioe that aren. greatont demand. Famous for their alan, permanencessie*Uaig’ | believers are unbelievers not wilfully, | yer and Jesus; in fact, all three inquire TM 4, 
Chief Cupolas 7222: ier 7 sesien, and bestin workmanship. snd abeo- | but because the life of Jesus has never | ers were asking the question from the 
; make correct ventilation an assured fact. Pure air costs nothing---but returns big profits. been presented to them in the true standpoint of a man who thinks et ‘ 
Chief Sunshine Hog House Windows light. Having passed thru that period | nal life can be purchased by absolute hale 
Sonshine in the pens. That's the secret of sueccsaful hog raising. Your poge can't thrive end | of doubt which close contact with un- | obedience to the will of God. Jesus 
4 FENe eee ee riete Chiet ine. feery axtiche madect guiventact Kay- believers generally brings, I am ac- | takes each one of them on his own : 
é stone copper steel, rust and rot proof. customed to look upon Jesus from the ground, and asks him to make an hon . 
; FRE coteteg one standpoint of both the Christian and est effort first and to be sure that he Bor 
’ ebbing ee ' the doubter, and hence raise this ques- knows what the law really means; [tor fi 
NE ee Write today. > >» Af tion: How is it that the young car- | to work out his own salvation is the : 
: pe wy f penter knew at a glance the character | ffrst effort of nearly every awakened aA 
Ay and motives of every man He met with | sinner, and it is only when he learns th 
such unfailing accuracy that He never | the absolute impossibility of obeying “In 
its F 





in a single instance made a mistake, the law fully and completely in 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 20, 


1921. : 





spirit, that he is finally brought to see 


absolute need of a Savior who has. 


fulfilled it in his behalf, as Paul fully 
elaborates in his epistle to the 
| ans, “for the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin.” ; 
esus, however, and the layvyers, un- 
derstood the word “neighbor” in an en- 
vy different sense, and we have rea- 
to believe that the lawyer at least 
ected it. It was a maxim among 


t abbis that the word “neighbor” 
was limited strictly to the Jewish peo- 
ple, and it was easy after limiting it to 
the Jews to eliminate the publicans 
and sinners and finally make it apply 
o! to persanal friends and literal 


neighbors. On the face of it, there 
was some reason for this. The Jews 
were a peculiar people, separate and 
distinct from all other nations. In the 
text quoted (Leviticus, 19:18) there 
seemed to be an aplication of the com- 
mand to the Jews alone: “Thou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
ag t the children of thy people; but 
t} halt love thy neighbor as thy- 
The neighbor, therefore, accord- 
ing to them, was a Jew and none other. 


~ 


Willing to justify himself and his class 
in this interpretation, the lawyer asks: 
“Vy is my neighbor?” Jesus answers 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, 
which we paraphrase as follows: 

You know, my good friend, the rocky 
road from our Holy City, Jerusalem, to 
the city of Jericho, which has for many 
yee been a favorite residence of the 
priests. We call this the “bloody road’ 
because of the numerous robberies 


committed by bands of thieves which 
have so long infested it. A certain 
man, perhaps without money, and with 
nothing but the clothes on his back, 
lately traveled this road, and a band of 
robbers rushed out from one of the 


rot gorges, beat him, abused him, 
stripped off his clothes, and left him 
b d and bleeding and half dead. As 
he there bruised and bleeding, one 
of the priests who had fulfilled his 
r( f duties at Jerusalem, and who 
lived at Jericho, was passing by on his 
wal me. Seeing the poor man dying 
and afraid that he should be defiled 
wit! is blood, he quickly stepped 
to t other side of the road and 
Pp i on. 

Soon after that, a Levite, who had 


en engaged in religious services 
in t temple, came along. He, unlike 


the priest, stopped and looked at the 
man, but likewise fearing pollution and 
that he too might be waylaid, passed 
on ft is home in Jericho. 

I ently came a Samaritan man of 
bu ;, traveling on an ass. His heart 
was touched by the sight of so much 
hu misery, and, alighting from his 

prepared from the oil and wine 
wi e carried with him as his daily 
[ soothing ointment for his 
wou From his own apparel he ex- 
xed covering for him, and as 
the poor man was unable to walk, he 
pli him on the ass, and, walking 
be him, held him in position until 
he reached the wayside inn, which as 
you know, is a little over half way, 
against the rocky wall. He 
ever Ited in his journey, stayed with 
the n all night, took care of him, 
paid the bills, and left with the land- 
lord shillings to care for him (the 
usual v for two days’ work), and as 
he | iid that if he was out any fur- 
ther expense in helping the poor man 
out is trouble, he would pay him in 
full ; return. 

N Jesus said unto him, which of 
the hree proved neighbor to him 
t 


hat 1 among the robbers? Who ac- 
tual as the neighbor? Who per- 
f neighbor's duty to the man 
wl l among thieves? Was it the 
r Was it the Levite, whose sole 
( on was with sacred things? Or 


¥ t the Samaritan business man, 
wl u despise, and who made no 
r to superior sanctity? The law- 
yer g an honest man, was forced 
t ver, altho characteristically 
a gz the use of the word “Samari- 
+ 


He that showed mercy on him.” 
In effect, Jesus says: You ask me 
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Read What “Hard Drivers” Write 
of Essex Reliability 


They say that under sever- 
est service the Essex stays 
solid, tight, and free of noises, 
with little or no repair outlay. 


And note their economy 
experience. Some have owned 
six, eight, or more cars pre- 
viously. 


Their next car will also be 
an Essex. They say that. 


The Essex does not grow 
old, because it is rigidly built. 
Adjustments are provided to 
take up wear. Thus it is al- 
ways firm, quiet, smooth and 
easy riding. 


Your dealer will gladly ex- 
plain wherein Essex duplicates 
costly car construction. 


‘I cannot imagine more abusive service— 
than have given my Essex in 15,000 miles of prospecting 
work, 1n virgin, rocky country. Running as well today as 
when I got it. Two other cars in the same kind of service 


are ‘shot’. G. G. SAWTELLE, Pawhuska, Okla. 


“Have driven my Essex 16,400 -miles. 
Had driven eight different makes of light cars, and none 
would last me a season. I drive a car hard—bad roads, all 
weather. Upkeep has been practically nothing. Its remark- 
able performance and the satisfaction it has given has led to 
many more Essex sales as I believe I have been instrumental 
in selling more Essex cars than any of your salesmen. | 
have never been bothered with squeaks or rattles.” 

A. L BRUETT, A. I. Bruett Plano Co. Milwaukee 


“Drove Essex 20,354 miles in 7 months. 
Gas consumption averaged 19 miles to the gallon. Twenty- 
four gallons of oil were used. No repairs whatever were made 
during this period, and the engine was not cleaned until 
approximately 12,000 miles had been covered. 

“T have driven cars for the last 6 or 7 years, Cars, with 
me, have to do exceptionally heavy service, and this year 
will be the first I have ever used the same car for the second 
season, as 1 am doing with my Essex. 

““My work as a travelling salesman, necessitates covering 
four Canadian provinces. Part of my way lies through the 
Metepedia Valley; the roads are so narrow that it is neces- 
sary before starting to remove the windshield and top and 
to bandage the body and mud-guards with heavy cotton in 
order to keep the finish from being destroyed by the branches 
and bushes at the sides of the roads. 

“Naturally it would be hard to sell me anything but an 
Essex in the future—not only for endurance, but for get- 
away, ‘pep’ and al] around performance.” 

P. E. GUAY, Sherbrooke, Quebec 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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who is your neighbor. I answer. the ple of Jerusalem that a new power | itself in inere ed crops than ahy other 
man, whether Jew, Gentile, Samaritan, and force had indeed entered into their | of the commercial fertilizers. The re- 
nobleman or servant, who has need of civilization. This must have been all | turns vary tremendously, however, with 
your help. Therefore, instead of split- the more convincing, because as this | th oO nd the season In Missouri, 
tings hairs about who your neighbors meeting continued from day to day | 125 pound f acid phosphate per acre 
are, be helpful in every way in your those who eng 1 it w willing | applied with a fertilizer attachment to 
power to every man whom you meet. Go to submit to any fic to ipply | the rm planter often increase ine 
and do like this Samaritan did. Love, the wants of the range who had | yield of corn by four or five bushels 
helpfulness, service to every man in come up to Jeru 1 to the Pent | per acre. Our cor pondent will make 
need in any way, is the spirit of the costal feast, and e interest wa o | no seri is take by experimenting 
law which you falsely apply to your | great that they ild not tear them- | t] 1 phosphate on a part of his 
own nation and vour own class. selves away. these circum orn. 

In Acts, 2, we read of the wonderful | Stances, what wi ney or property Applications of 100 pounds of acid 
events of the day of Pentecost, titty | if needed to carry on the good work? | phosphate per acre are more or less in 
days after the crucifixion of Jesus, and For ax Alla ats : ideal of the Chri _ | the nature of a makeshift A perma- 
of Peter’s plain speaking to the Jew- “lan life boi realized, a foretaste of nent soil fertilit tem is better 
ish people gathered together at Jeru- the blessedness z he human race | based on the application of three tons 
salem, and of the conversion of three when its redemption shall be com | of ground limestone and half ton of 
thousand, and the deep sense of the pleted. finely ground raw rock phosphate per 
presence of God. Most marvelous to acre once every four years, in combi- 
the outsider was the feeling of broth- Acid Phosphate for Corn nation with the growing of clover at 
erhood that bound these believers to- An fllinois correspondent writes: least once in every four years. But in 
gether, as pointed out in the last part “Will it pay buy a fertilizer | the case of a tenant or an owner who 
of the lesson. There was a sense of attachment for corn planter and is not yet firmly on his feet, or any 
fellowship, a bond of unity unknown | put in acid phosphate at time of plant- | man whose plans are more or less tem: 
before; and this in itself, quite as | ing? My soil is fairly good timber | porary, the application of small quanti- 
much as the miraculous powers shown, | soil.” ties of acid phosphate are often decid- 
must have tended to convince the peo- Acid phosphate more often pays for | edly worth while. 
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Western (anada Offers 
“x. » Health andWealth 


and has brought contentment and happiness to thou- 
home seekers and their families who have 
settled on her FREE homesteads or bought land at 
attractive 7 
homes anc 

In the great grain-growing sections of the prairie 
provinces there 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre— oats, 
abundance, 
and hogs is equally profitable. 
ers in Wes 
worth more than the 
Healthful climate, 
rural 
g facilities. 
inducements for 
ulture. 
Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 
a tremendous 1ppeal to industrious set- 
tlers wishing to improve their circumstances. 
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Dallas, Texas 
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by ut low p es and g00d terme to right pert 
Liat with descriptions furnished on request These 
farmea are priced to sell quick Address 


HANSEN FARMS 


1001 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


F Forward March! : 


A farm hon 
k if vou ih 
thie ts what we « sell 
payment es 
pra t ‘ 
feb. creamene yom crops 
unt wh Ww ‘ t ‘ ar 
BUCANDIN , N 
f ventx Bid Minneat 


FARMS FROM OWNER TO You 


re farms at Meadow!la 








sota. No stone, well drains aig ani 
gain. La aee ito hay a grains on eact 
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payn 
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GOOD 1OWA FARMS 


I have twos rms for sale : wa 
r a 


na 
~Y fertile flelds -cow pasiure 0” ADL trees 
silo, garage; $3.30 
ymargains, FREI 
New York Life 





‘ 8 1 5. cata K 
BTROUT FARM AGENCY, HD 
Bidg.. Kansas City. Mo 





on lowa land CHAS. BRANNON, Wat 0, lowa 

anew OOD cut over 

tow good r vad “4 act 1 

datry yuntry You dea y with whers 

no agents and no 7mm ons Easy terms Also 
‘ ¢ 





iu P Vv f 
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For Sale 160 Acre Farm 


Near Meklinock 
cultivation. Go am ron! nN Pric kK 
_— Mt 895 per acre wit 85.000 cas! 

e crop payments I it f ‘ te 
Mr G.0 Berg 522 No. at Grand We Db 





Minnesota Core lends 


We have a large list of improved farme for 
sale on easy terme. Write for our 
Willmar, 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


FARM FOR SALE 


of Charles City, 


Minnesota 


lowa; 
| res on each 
secon ,er of farm 
improvements jusG erdinar $170 peracre. Address 

OWNER, P. O. Bok 58, N ae Springs, lowa 
od ATKin wealthy Wester n cow York, 
rite NEW 


res, slx 
yw land, g 
aide of good road 


160 ax 
a 





ite level; 80 ac 





on co 





4 _— est®rners 


YORK FARM AGENCY 


make 


Weatfeld. N.Y 








sands of 


Z schools, 


wil BENET TT 


justrated literature, 
opportunities in Manitoba, 
and British Columbia, reduced railway rates, 
etc., write 


202 W. Fitth St., De 





311 Jackson St 


Authorized Agent, Dept. of Immigration 
and Colonization, 






rices. They have established their own 
ired prosperity and independence. 








is still to be had on easy terms 








barley and flax also in great 
while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
Hundreds of farm- 
raised crops in a single 
whole cost of their 
good neighbors, churches 
telephone, excellent markets an 

The climate and soil offer 
almost every branch of 
The advantages for 







tern Canada have 

















maps, description of farm 
Saskatchewan, Alberta 


















S Moines, lowa 
Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
St. Paul, Minn 
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~ BUTTERMILK 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know that there is 
no better feed for growing hogs and poultry 
than buttermilk A re eguiar eupy ply, how- 


ever, has been difficult or inipe issible to 
obtain and feeders have had to do without 
it. A process has now been worked out 
for putting this valuable feed on the 
market fn a condensed form, called SEMI SOLID 
BI PrERMIL By simp ling water you t 
eal julne buttermilk wi tha | its great feed value 














emt-Soltd Br milk, ti rmilk an 
Gppet nd toni 1 eed, and 
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CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
3609, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Dept 





Do You Feed Sheep? 


or the de- 








Write us now f 
tails ofour plan to furnish 
highest quality 
from the 
at areal saving. 


you the 


feeders direct 


producer 
Late Summer and Fall Deliveries 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Address : DES MOINES, IOWA 




















FOR BIG HAY CROPS SOW 


i etd 


You can plant it as late as July 4th and 
make acrop to cover up hay shortage, 
Every forage crop should be 
used to the fullest extent t 
year. Write for free booklet 
on forage crops with price lis 
of Millet,Cane, Sundan Grass 
Rape, etc. Get your copy at once. Address 
1OWA SEED CO.,Dept. 30 Des Moines, lowa 











ost Full Market Value 
For Your Hay—-Ship to 
Albert Miller & Co. 


Ask your local banker about us 


704 Ogden Bldg Chicago. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle ali kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 
fer our price list 


SIOUX CITY, |OWA 





223 Pearl St., 
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| FEEDING QUESTIONS | 
: §) 


Silo Criticisms 
An Illinois correspondent wi 
have remarks on the _ following 
statement of an Illinois cattle feeder 
“Putting corn into silos entails 
mous waste of grain, as the natural 
fermentation permits most of 
its feeding value to escape. No 
mercial grain should be consigned to 


shes to 
our 


enor 


prot ess 


com- 


silos and there should be special at- 
tention paid to breeding particular 
breeds of corn for silage purposes, va- 
rieties of corn which produce maxi- 
mum yields of fodder rather than 
grain.’ 

Last year and the year before when 
corn was so exceedingly high in price 
many farmers came to the opinion that 
it didn’t pay to fill silos. As a matter 
of fact the trouble was due to cattle 
prices which were relatively lower 
than corn rather than to the silo. Sil- 
age fed cattle generally made smaller 
losses than any other kind of cattle 


with the exception of cattle fed on pas- 
ture 

The whole proposition of 
losses was threshed out years ago 


silage 

Or- 
dinarily there is a loss of about 10 per 
cent as a result of fermentation. This 
than counterbalanced by 
the gain in palatability and digestibil- 


loss is more 


ity. Very little of the corn which is in 
silage passes thru into-the manure 

In the case of cattle which are being 
roughed thru the winter we _ believe 
there is much to be said for stover sil 
age, silage made out of corn fodder 
without the grain Also we _ believe 


that there is said for 
the proposition of special silage varie- 
ties of corn, altho at the present time 


we do not know of anything which will 


something to be 


beat Reid's Yellow Dent in the cen- 
tral part of the corn belt 

With corn at present levels we shall 
hear less condemnation of the silo than 


during the past two years. 


Work Horse Ration 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a work horse ration 
with good oat straw as a roughage and 
corn and oats as the grain.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his hor all the oat straw they 
will eat, six pounds of oats per head 
daily, two pounds of oil meal and 
enough corn to keep them in good 
flesh If the horses are not working 
so very hard five pounds of corn per 
head daily may do very nicely, but in 
the case of heavy hard working horses 
it may take as much as seven or eight 
pounds of corn in addition to the six 
pounds of oats and the two pounds of 


oil meal. It will ordinarily pay to sub- 
stitute at least five pounds of 
for part of the oat straw in the avera 





daily rat tho the hay costs as 


much as 


ion, even 
$20 a ton 


Ear Corn vs. Soaked Shelled 
Corn for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writ 

“Doe it pay to soak shelled corn 
for twelve -hhow before feeding to 
hog I am feeding some pigs now 
that average around 130 pounds and 
wish to put on gains as rapidly and 
as economically as_ possible Some 
of my neighbors claim that it pays to 
soak the helled corn for them. I 
would like to know if there have been 
any actual experiments along. this 
line 

Ten or twelve years ago when the 
Iowa Station in a rather thoro ex- 
periment found that pigs when gain- 
ing from a eight of 100 to 200 
pounds made slightly more economi- 
cal and rapid gains on ear corn than 
soaked shelled corn. After pigs have 
been on ear corn for about’ three 
months however, or after they have 
passed a weight of 200 pounds it 








pay to shell and soak. The 
saving ordinarily seems to amount to 
from 5 to 10 per cent. In other wor 


seems to 


if it takes 500 pounds of corn on | 
ear to make 100 pounds of gain on a 
hog weighing over 200 pounds 
would expect it to take about 440 


pounds of shelled corn soaked to p: 
duce 100 pounds of gain. Corn which 
is soaked twelve hours seems to give 
better results than corn soaked for 
twenty-four hours. The’ interest in 
the soaking of shelled corn has son 
what died away in recent years | 
cause of the popularity of feeding d 


shelled corn in one_ self-feeder and 
tankage in another With = ordina 
spring pigs being carried up to a 


weight of 225 pounds the feeding of 
dry shelled corn from a self-feeder 
seems to be a most practical scheme. 


Fattening Steers on Grass 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
“T have thirty yearling steers averag- 


ing 725 nounds that I wish to fatten for 


the August or September market at a 


weight of perhaps 1,000 pounds [ 
have plenty of corn and alfalfa hay 
and will have good sweet clover | 

ture. I thought of giving them all the 
hay they wanted with 10 or 12 pounds 


until grass and then run 
with an increased 
perhaps 15 or 18 
July. About 
thinking of 
on alfalfa J 


of corn daily 
ning them on grass 
feed of grain or 

pounds until the middle of 
the middle of July I 
putting them in dry lot 


Was 


corn and oil meal for a month or six 
weeks. Would you feed corn on the 
ear or shell it? Heretofore I have fed 
older stuff and filled the bunks with 
ear corn, letting them eat their fill 
Our correspondent’s plan is good 
The August market is ordinarily one of 
the best markets of the year for well 


finished 1,000-pound cattle. After these 


cattle have been on sweet clover pas 
ture for a couple of weeks, we favor 
keeping before them at all times all 
the corn they will eat. Ear corn will 
answer the purpose fairly well, but 
with young cattle the ear corn during 
the summer is oftentimes so hard that 
they will not eat as much of it as they 
should and it may pay to shell or to 
shell and soak. During the last month 
or two of the feeding period many 
feeders think it is worth while to 
soak the corn for about twelve hours 
before feeding However, it the it- 
tle are eating enough of the ear corn 
so that they are eating the equivalent 
of sixteen pounds of shelled corn daily 


there may be no need to go to this 


bother. 

Ordinarily corn alone produces y 
good results with fattening cattl n 
pasture It is only during the last 


feeding period 
to feed oil meal 


month or two of the 
that it seems to pay 
to cattle on pasture 


Red-Dog Flour ie Pigs 





An Illinois correspondent writ 
“Why do hog feeders use w 
shorts or middlings in place of red-dog 
flour for growing pigs. Red-dog ul 
costs me only $3 a ton more t l 

wheat middlings.” 

Red-dog flour contains only ha 
much crude fiber as wheat midd 
and otherwise it is of very much ? 
ame composition, altho it‘is the i 
bit richer in starch. We believe t 
it is worth fully $3 a ton mor n 
middlings, but do not know of 
careful experiments along this 
Feeders undoubtedly would usé 
dog flour much more extensively t 


it custo 
more than 


were not for the fact that 
ily sells for $5 to $8 a ton 
middlings. With a difference of 

$3 a ton, our correspondent prob 
will be doing the wise thing in using 
the red-dog flour instead of middlings 
for his growing pigs 
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|The re Dairy]| Wh 


Ourre pom re are invited to contribute their experi- 
this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 

















Feeding Grain to Cows on 


Pasture 
iny farmers believe that it is a 
ste of feed to give grain to dairy 
cows on pasture during the flush pas- 
ture months of May and June. Cows 


giving less than twenty pounds of milk 
per day probably will not pay for feed 


given them during this period. How- 
ever, feeding a limited grain ration to 
the cows during this period enables 
them to much better withstand the 
hot. dry months of July and August. 


Their milk production will slump less 


during the drouth period if they have 
received grain during the months be- 
fore. 

vear, with feeds as cheap as 
they are, it should be good policy to 
feed a little grain to all the cows ex- 
cept those which are very low in pro- 


duction. A pound of grain to every 
ten pounds of milk produced is enough 


for average cows on good pasture in 
May and June. By the first of July 
the grain ration should be increased 
until the cows receive one pound of 


gr for each five or six pounds of 
milk. Exceptionally high-producing an- 
in will demand more feed. 

e new grass contains enough pro- 


tein to supply the needs of the cow 
during May and June, and there ought 
to be little use for protein supplements 
in the ration before August. During 
August and September a. pound a day 
of cottonseed or linseed oil meal is 
advisable for cows which are produc- 
ing well 

Corn is so cheap at present that it 
may well form the entire grain ration 
of t cows during the next two 
mont and the major part of their 
grain feed for the entire summer. If 
thers an ample supply of oats on 
the farm, a mixture of the two feeds 


ed. A good ration for dairy 
of more than ordinary production 
two parts oats, two 
part cottonseed 


may he us 
cow 
>» parts corn, 
bran and one 
yr oil meal. 

During the summer too many farm- 
ers neglect the which is to fresh- 
fall. Pregnant cows will lose 
nd their production after fresh- 
suffer if no grain is given 


cow 
en in the 
fleach 


ening will 


them during the dry-pasture season. 
Cows which are to come in during Sep- 
tember and October will pay in in- 
creased production for a moderate 
grain ration allowed them during July 
and August. 


Sudan Grass for Summer 


Pasture 

Sudan grass will solve the problem 
of lsummer pasture for the dairy 
herd. This plant is adapted to hot, 
dry weather, and will provide a heavy 
trowth of pasture in July and August, 
when blue grass is practically worth- 
less and other pastures are past their 
pr 

Sudan grass should be seeded on 
fround that has been plowed and 
wor] into a good seed bed by disk- 
ing and harrowing. Thoro preparation 
Of the seed bed is important because 
Sudan grows slowly during the first 
two or three weeks after seeding, and 
wer must be kept down as far as 
pe ble to assure a good stand of 
Sudan grass. While it may be seeded 
from May 15 to July 1, Sudan grass 
W roduce the best pasture under 
lowa conditions if seeded during the 
last week in May or the first week in 
June. Ordinarily, it will be ready to 
Pasture in a month after planting. Seed 
at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds to the 
acre, with a grain drill. Sudan grass 
Seed is quoted at 8 to 10 cents per 
Pound this spring. 


In 1919, the Kansas experiment sta- 
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NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


The De Laval Milker is based on two fundamental 


principles that govern the milking of a cow for greatest 
production: 


(1) 85 % 


ing time. 


The extra milk your cows will give and the saving in 


Itis a better 
Write for complete information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 


time will soon pay for a De Laval Milker. 
way of milking. 


CHICAGO 
29 East Madison Street 


of a cow’s milk is made during milk- 


) Unless milking is pleasing to a cow, the great- 

est amount of milk will not be made. 

The organs of a cow which make milk are so sensi- 

tive, and the milk is made in such a short time, that the 

way milking is done greatly influences the production. 
The De Laval Milker operates in a manner most 

pleasing to a cow and therefore the organs which make 

milk are stimulated to greatest production. 

uniform, 


Its action is 
cannot be changed, and anyone can oper- 
The fact that it usually increases production over 
hand milking, is the best evidence ‘hat it pleases the cow. 














































Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker or Cream Separator 

















tion tested Sudan grass as a pasture 


for dairy cows. A field of 5.4 acres 
was seeded on May 21 at the rate of 
17 pounds per acre. Cold weather 


made it necessary to reseed. Six cows 
were turned on the pasture on July 10, 
at which time the crop was about 
three feet high. This growth was so 
rank that it had to be mowed in late 
July, 7.33 tons of field-cured hay being 
harvested. After the hay was removed 
the cows kept the pasture eaten fairly 


close, but it supported them until frost 


came on October 11. 

While on this pasture the cows re- 
ceived one pound of grain for each 
four pounds of milk they produced. 


They lost an average of 1 pounds each 


while they were on pasture, consider- 
ably less than the usual summer loss 
in weight. The total value of milk and 
butter-fat produced by the six cows 
while they pastured the field was 
$286.14, figured at 60 cents a pound 
for butter-fat and 50 cents a hundred 
for skim-milk. The grain feed cost was 
$103.05 for the six cows during the 
period, leaving $183.09 as the value of 
dairy products produced above feed 
cost. The hay was credited at $10 a 
ton, or $73.30 for the field. Total re- 
turns from the Sudan gras asture 
were therefore $256.39, or $47.47 per 
acre. Figuring whole milk at 30 cents 
a gallon, the returns from the Sudan 
grass were $73.55 above the cost of 
the grain 

The cows in the experiment were 
only average dairy cows, two being 
quite low in production. The results of 


this Kansas experiment conform to the 
experience of Iowa dairymen who have 





used Sudan grass as a summer pasture 


for cows. 

Sudan grass belongs to the sorghum 
family Nearly all the sorghums will 
occasionally form prussie acid if the 
growth of the plants is arrested by 
extreme drouth or frost. Cattle should 
therefore not be allowed to pasture 
Sudan grass after frost or when the 
crop has been badly stunted by drouth. 
The latter condition, however, is not 
apt to result in Iowa, and no cases are 
on record where cattle have been pois- 
oned in this state by Sudan grass. 


Skim-Milk for Calves 


The raising of calves to replace the 
aged and unproductive cows in the 
dairy herds of the country is no small 
project, and too frequently the feeding 
of the calves is looked on as chore 
to be attended to when there is noth- 
ing else to do. Heifers that are well 
fed from the time of birth until they 
reach producing age will vield more 
butter-fat and milk than they would if 
poorly fed Consequently, it pays to 
feed the calves well 

The calf should be left with the dam 
for one to three days ; the colostrum 
or first milk is very beneficial to the 
calf. After this it should be put on 
whole milk and given six to twelve 
pounds daily, according to its size and 
vigor. By the time it is three weeks 
old. the substitution of skim-milk for 
whole milk may begin, and the number 
of feedings reduced from three to two 
per day. This substitution should be 
complete when the calf is about six 


weeks old and the amount of skim-milk 





twelve 


fed at that time should be to 
sixteen pounds daily. 
When the calf is on full feed, sixteen 


to eighteen pounds of skim-milk per 


day generally will be sufficient. While 
skim-milk feeding should continue un- 
til the calf is seven or eight months of 
age many calves” are uccessfully 
reared tho weaned entirely when four 
months old. The additional allowance 
of skim-milk, however, keeps the calf 
in a thriving condition istains rapid 
growth, and promotes true economy in 
the production of  high-cl dairy 
stock 

With the great prices of dairy prod- 
ucts, nearly every one can afford to 
feed skim-milk liberally to his calves, 
and this with a good hay and grain al- 
lowance will be all that is necessary to 
keep the calves growing thriftily In 
some market milk sections, skim-milk 
tends to be scarce, however, and there 
the need of some substitute is felt. 

Where a milk substitute is to be fed 
the calves should receive whole milk 
for the first three weeks and then be 
gradually put onto skim-milk. <A good 
substitute that can be used where there 
is a scarcity of skim-milk is a mixture 
of equal parts of hominy meal or very 
fine corn meal, old proce linseed oil 
meal, red-dog flour and dried biood. 
One pound of this mixture in eight 
parts of water will be suitable for a 
calf six weeks old, and it can be in- 
creased as the calf demands it. 

Skim-milk is a cheap dairy product 


at present, and the dairyman who is 
using it sparingly in his calf feeding is 
not doing justice to the calves.—-A. C. 
McCandlish. 
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| Farm Engineering | 


By I. W. DICKERSON | 











I Iilino correspo t 
Referring to ee artic oO 
p tant j a Zz 
| i eptic tank close to t 
enrp d into t f a 
latter being of fou I giaz 
t not ce ented contaminat iv 
within fift i meet of rT id ? 
Would it make any difference whether 
the well was a dug or d 1 or In 
ur artic >» you referred to dra til 
but I presume that an ordina poro 
would not be safe; but I should 
like to know concerning tl glazed 
tile I was under the impre ym that 
ifter ewage had pa thru a ‘D- 
tic tank there was no danger of con- 
tamination or odor from it 
j it nec sary to use a phor 
connection with the septic tank ) 
why? And if not, why not I 
like to have this explained in « 
tion with the septic tar t 
cellar drain is used and al 
ordinary septic tank that m be used 
uccessfull and expl iw ( iin 
sizes under this may not | 
What size of septic tank h « vitl 
out siphon should be u 
of five or six pt yple? Ans iggestion 
will be appreciated.” 


would be very grave 
discharge from the 


There 


that the 


would soak thru the uncemented joint 
of the glazed tile and cause contamina 
tion of the well fifteen feet awa The 
danger would be much greater in the 
dug well, especially if the drilled well 
has been in long enough fo | ul 
to get firmly packed around ft cas 
ing. Such a glazed tile would be safe, 
however, if the joints are carefully ce- 
mented 

A great many people have the same 
idea that the septic tank purifies the 
sewage and renders it saf ind odor 
less, and it does both of the to a 


not complete 


but 
purpose of the septic 


considerable extent, 
ly. The chief 
tank is to 


completely liquify all the 


solid material, the complete purifica- 
tion being made in the tile field by th 

bacteria working in air and light For 
this reason it is always advised that 
the discharge tile from the sept tank 


be carried thru glazed sewer tile with 
cemented joints until it is far enough 
from any well to make it safe against 
contamination. No uncemented joint 
should be nearer than 75 to 100 feet of 
a well 


A siphon is always advisable where 





a tile aeration field is used, as this 
discharges the liquified sewage at in- 
tervals evenly over the who surtac 

of the field, giving the oxidizing o 
purifying bacteria the best possible 


chance to work in the presence of 
moisture, air and 
the considerably cheaper constructior 
and the possibility.that in exceptional 


light. Because of 


cases the siphon may choke 
to perform, the single chamber tan] 


siphon is often used 





without the 


this type, the liquified sewag 
flows whenever a fresh amount is ad 
mitted, and hen he first pa of » 
tile field catches mo f th 
flow and has a tendency to choke uy ) 


because.the oxidizing bacteria do 
have time between dischar > co 
pletely purify the liquified sewage 


Where the 
tank can be 
or into a good big tile field, the single 


tank with no siphon gives 


discharge from the septic 


discharged into a til 


chamber 


very satisfactory service and is Vv 
often recommended 
The matter of the proper size for a 


certain number of people is simply a 





matter of giving just the right length 
of time in the liquifying chamber so 


all solids will have time to be re- 
Too large a tank for the family 


that 
duced. 
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There are fewer chores than when 
horses do the hauling. The sturdy, 
reliable International requires little 
Unsurpassed International 
service prevents delays and assures 
low cost operation. 
time alone makes the International 


CHICAGO 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


farm. 


ing demands. 


This saving in 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEO! 
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A Time Saver on the Farm 


NTERNATIONAL Motor Trucks 
are big time savers on the farm. 
One farmer living ten miles from 

town makes the round trip with an 
International in less than three hours. 
It used to take a whole day with 


truck more than worth its cost on the 


The four-cylinder block-cast, valve- 
in-head engine has abundant power 
and sturdiness to meet all farm haul- 
Every part measures 
up to the rigid standard of quality set 
by International engineers. Capacities 
range from 1,500 to 10,000 pounds. 
Body types include grain-tight boxes, 
stock racks, hay racksand other styles. 

Let the nearest International Motor 
Truck dealer show you why Interna- 
tional trucks increase farm profits. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 





USA 
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means that the liquifying bacteria will 
be partially starved for lack of mate- 


rial to work on. For a family of six 
th diquifying or settling chamber 
should be 4 feet long 3 feet wide and 5 


juid or 6 feet deep 


are the inside measure- 
ments I suggest you write to the fol 
lowing for free bulletins on sewage 
disposal University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Manitoba Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Man U. S. De- 
partment of Agr Washington, 
D. C.; Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 


Y.; Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Wants a Real Four-Horse Evener 


A Missouri 
“T should be glad 


four-hor 


subscrib writes 

to see explained in 
your columns a »evener fora 
sulky plow—one that is a real 


not pull 


16-inch 
evener and does 


the horses.’ 


In answer to this I would say that 
the only way in wh you can us¢ 
four horses on a 16-inch sulky plow 


without side draft on the plow or a 
side draft pull on the team and not 


have one horse on the plowed ground 


is by using two horses ahead and two 
behind. The only way in which the 
plow can be pulled straight forward 


with the least draft and without side 


| 
| 
| 


pull on the team is to have the center 
of draft of the plow come directly be- 
hind the center of pull of the team. 
Now in this case, the center of draft 
of the 16-inch sulky plow is about two 
from th 


landside, or approxi- 
from the f 


inches 


mately middle of 


inches 


the preceding furrow. By using 28- 
inch single trees, the shortest that a 
good sized horse can work with any 
degree of comfort, and allowing no 


single- 
four 


clearance whatever between 


tree ends, the center of pull of a 


horse abreast team of equal strength 


s from the mi 
The pull of the team 





is 42 inche 

ceding fur 

forward has a tendency to 

twist the front end of the 

the furrow, which can be ove 

extent by giving the front 
, 


row. 
straight 
plow into 
reome to 
a certain 


furrow wheel a cut or slant which has 


a tendency to pull the other way, but 
this, of course, makes the plow pull 
harder. The other thing which can 
be done is to set the hitch over more 

rl ] of draft 


nearly in line with the center 


of the plow and let the team pull at 
an angle away from the plowed land ( 
and to pull the front furrow wheel 
against the furrow bank. The thing 


which is usually done is to divide up 
these two tendencies by hitching the 
team over part way towards the true 
line of draft and let the team pull at 


| 





' 


an angle which is not particularly 
comfortable, and then by setting 
front furrow wheel so as to overt 
the tendency to pull sideways. 
No arrangement of single or do 
jointed levers or of chains and pu 
can change and mos! 
these arrangements 
not 


four-horse 


these facts 


complicated 


evener properly hitched 


Fence for Hogging Corn 
A Minnesota correspondent writ 
“In hogging down corn I use 26-i 


good quality woven wire, in 20 
rolls if possible, as this makes a 
size to handle. When first put u 


stead of splicing all together, I 
14-inch S links. One end of ro 
spliced in one end of link and that 
] The other end of link is 
open to be hooked in to the spli 


the next roll. So when the fen 
is necessary 


losed 


taken down, all that 


pull staples, roll up twenty rods 
roll, unhook the links and hook t 


into the roll, 

ready to put up again in another pa 
This idea would no doubt be quit 

time-saver. Now if someone will 


us a method of quick setting of po= 
or doing without them in hogging dow 


corn, we will be still more pleased 


give any better results than a pial 


and it will stay rolled ' 


¥ 
S. 1 
moh! 
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bund 
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The Cause of White Sterile 


White Diarrhea is caused by the 
pacillus Bacterium Pullorum, trans- 
mitted through the yolk. There is 
scarcely a hatch without some infect- 
ed chicks. The germs multiply very 
rapidly and one infc.cted chick may 
infect the entire brood. The germs 
can be killed by the use of preventives 
intestinal antiseptics to kill the germs 
should be given as soon as the chicks are 
out of the shell. It is much easier to pre- 
vent than it is to cure. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: Last spring my first in- 
cubator chicks when but a few days 
old began to die by the dozens with 
White Diarrhea. I tried different rem- 
edies and was about discouraged. Fin- 
ally, I sent 63c to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 23, Waterloo, Ia., for a box 
of their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 


edy. just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We never lost a single 
chick after the first dose. We raised 700 
thrifty. healthy chicks, where before we 
never raised more than 100 a year. I'd be 
glad indeed to have others know of this 
wonderful remedy.—Ethel Rhoades, Shen- 


andoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send 63c 
for box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Ce., Dept. 23, Waterloo, lowa 


LEGHOKNS. 
y €. BROWN Leghorn eggs reduced. Trapnest 
S. pullets headed by $35 show bird direct from Tor 
mohlen. Certified flock headed by pedigreed cock- 
erel direct from Russell. Fifteen, $2.00; thirty, $3.25; 
hundred, 310.00, delivered. Mrs. Geo. F. Trescott, 
Winfield, Mo. 


“Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always —_ " Eggs, @6.00 per 100; 
baby qpix, 15 per 100. G. . WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 

















The kind to build your flock 
large, vigorous, heavy layers. Eggs 6 
chicks @17 100. Safe delivery and satis- 
Marvin Shick. Dayton, Iowa. 
laying strain Barron 
$1.50, €2.50, 64.00, 85.00 

four banks. Geo. H. 
. Muscatine, lowa 


G C. White Leghorns 
from 


100; baby 
faction guaranteed 
ARGE. stock Haw keye 
White Legborns. Pens 
per 15 eggs. For reference, 
Hermann, Sr., 1305 Cedar St 











Ferris and Wyckoff strains White Leg- 
230 268-egg records. Special, $5.00 per 
Mrs. H. Gravette, R. 4, 


IG type 
Cees: 
. 87.00 per 100 
Towa 








Eggs 86 per 
Roy 





Leghorn eggs and chicks 
Chicks 615 per 100 postpaid. 
lowa 


¥ C. White 
WO, 100 postpaid 
jams, Grand Junction, 


292 egg strain: champlons 


G C. WHITE L eailonak: 
chicks, $20 100. 


WO. lowa State Fair. Eggs, 88 per 100; 
H. E. E Wi liamson, , Dubuque, lowa 


— E Comb Buff Leghorns—good ones—fine lay- 
) eggs. $8.25; 50, 65.00; 100, 68.00; postpaid. 
John Tuttle, Princeton, Mo. 


RHODE 1s! AND REDS. 


S. Cc. Rhode Island Reds 


Big type, dark red, great layers: prize winners for 
ll years. Reduced price on eggs—F 84 














lock 























per 50; &7 per 100. Exhibition mating, 25 hens 
two high scoring males, $2.50 per 15, 67.00 per 50 
MRS. EDW - BE RANEK, Solon, lowa 
QTANDAR iD bre d Rose Comb Reds, 250-egg strain 
Eggs, $2.00 15. May chicks, $18.00 100; June 
Chicks, 816.00 100. Guaranteed. Order now tone 
Cottage, Riverside, Iowa, 
cont KERELS—pullets—eggs. Large. dark red. even 
ored, good scoring, good type Rose Comb 
Reds eatest laying strain. Highland Farm, Hed- 
rick wa 
QING! E Comb Reda aces $5.00 | per 100; pens, 
$1.50 per 15. Excellent winter layers, culled each 
season. Mre. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, lowa 
QEI ECT 8. C. Rhode Island Red eggs. Culled for 
WO laying. $7.00 per 100. Geo. W. Moore, Newton, la. 
wy ANDOTTES. 
QAOWFI AKE White Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 
\ jred to lay and weigh. Flock headed by Dorcas 
ed-egg 8 aln cockerels. Guarantee nine chicks or 
refi half price. 15-82.00, 50-84.50, 100-68.00. Quiet- 
dale Farn 8, . Kellerton, lowa. 
Rist Comb White Ww yandotte eggs from culled 
raded flock, €10.00 per 100. Spectal mated 
G iaranteed safe delivery. E. C. Cooper, 
le ¢ y , lowa 
(ou MBI AN Ww mandates: choice mating winter 
iying strain Eggs. $2.25 per setting: five set- 


Ungs, 9.00. Sam Hummel, Box 48, Freeport, Ill. 


saced Wyandottes, 
Hatching eggse—15, $1.50; 30, 
aid. Charles French. Nashua, 





Tarbox strain winter 
$2.75; 100, 
lowa 





eggs from best quality, culled 
100, 88.00. Mrs. Chas. Wal- 


Wyandotte 
range : 50, @4.50; 
ona, lowa 


Bir: 


ter 


PL bel MOU TH Roc KS. 








W* HITE Rx ks, large boned Fishel strain, prize 
ers, scoring upto 94. Eggs, $2.00 per 30 

per 100. Mrs. E. C. Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 
BAe D Rock eggs. Reduced prices: ¢5.00 per 
) aby chicks, €18.00 per 100, postpaid. Guar 


Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Ind{anola, lowa 





pcr: bred Barred Rock eggs: 
Mc Hy y layers. #3 per 50. $5 per 100. 
u hurdan, lowa 


Bu RED Rocks 
ain direct 

M ¢ 

fanchester, lowa 


UFF Rock eggs, $1.50 per $15, or $8.00 per 100. 


H _ Bat y chicks 18c each. Mrs. Georgia Fickel, 
astinge. lowa. 


large, well barred, 
Mrs. Vernie 





Thompson's 
Edward Cook, 


Eggs for sale 
Write for prices 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Pekin Ducks 























A “constant reader” writes: 

“Nearly every week I see articles in 
your paper on chickens, but I never see 
any on Pekin ducks. Some time soon 
I wish you would put an article in the 
paper on Pekin ducks. What should 
be fed them while young? Should 
they be kept in the shade or in the 
sunshine? Should they have water to 
play in or not? Would be glad to have 
you answer these and other questions 
concerning young ducks.” 

Because there are so many more 
chickens than ducks in the farm yards, 
probably the ducks don’t receive the 
attention they deserve. The duck is a 
quick grower, the eggs usually are fer- 
tile, and as a rule the stock is free 
from disease. 

The important thing to remember in 
feeding ducklings is that they must 
always have water near their food 
when eating, and once a day mix sand 
or fine grit with their food. For the 
first week, a good ration is to give 
equal parts of corn meal, middlings, 
stale bread and green stuff; mix in a 
small handful of sand to each quart of 
food. Occasionally give bread soaked 
with milk for a change. For the 
ond week give four parts of corn meal, 
two parts of wheat bran, two parts of 
middlings, one part of beef scraps, and 
sand; mix with about one-third the 
quantity of green stuff. Feed four or 
five times a day. After the fifth week 
feed only three times a day. If they 
are to be sold young, feed green 
food the last two weeks. 

Provide shade, but do not keep them 
in the shade. Ducklings are subject to 
sunstroke if overheated. If the run 
does not furnish shade, make muslin 
covered frames for shelter, or use leafy 
branches. Grow rape, sunflowers or 
castor beans for quick shade. Ducks 
should not have water to play in; the 
reason they must have it while drink- 
ing is that otherwise the air-holes in 
the beak get clogged. They have no 
crop, and the food must be semi-wet 
for best results. Water them in foun- 


sec- 


no 


tains where they can drink without 
wetting their bodies or making the 
water foul. Water for drinking must 


be deep enough to cover the holes in 
the beak. Watch ducklings drinking, 
and you will see that they wash their 
eyes either by dipping their heads in 
or by blowing the water up. This is 
not very descriptive, but duck breed- 
ers know the method. Sore are 
caused by lack of deep drinking water 
and the consequent gluing together of 
the lids. Sweet milk also has a tend- 
ency to glue the eyes shut 

Ducklings require brooding for 
about three weeks. The coops should 
be dry and roomy. Rats are especially 
fond of ducklings: try to make the 
coop rat-proof. A board floor is better 
on this account. When rats are in the 
neighborhood they get into a coop 
that is on the ground. 

“Constant reader” should have signed 
his name. Answers are slow in reach- 
ing the inquirer thru the columns of 
the poultry department, because copy 
is set up some time in sdvance of its 
appearing in the paper. 


eves 


only 





Corn for Chicks 


A subscriber writes: 

“We have plenty of wheat, but have 
to buy corn. Can we feed more wheat 
to the chicks and omit the corn?” 

No. It is conceded now after a long 
period of discussion as to whether or 
not corn is an essential part of the ra- 
tion for chicks, that a ration of part 
corn is productive of better growth and 
health than a ration of all wheat. In 
the first place, the chickens like it. 
Corn is the best relished of all the 














Brown Leghorns l4c each; 


20 hours east of Des Moines 





The New Washington Hatchery. 


BABY CHICKS 


HIGH STANDARD, HEAVY LAYING, QUALITY, BRED RIGHT, HATCHED 
RIGHT, HOT OUT OF OUR OWN INCUBATORS. WE ARE NOT JOBBERS. 
Prices, parcel post, prepaid, right to your door, live delivery guaranteed. White and 
Barred Rocks and Anconas léc; 
dottes, Rose and 8. Comb Reds 17c; mixed chicks and heavy breeds l4c: 
uy DIRECT FROM THE HATCHERY and 


White Rocks, W. Wyan 
light breeds 12¢ 
et strong lively chicks, that will LIVE and GROW, We are 
talog Order direct from tnis ad and save time 


Dept. V., New Washington, Ohio 








for 86; 100, $12; 
Wyandottes, 
tons, Minorcas, }) for 810; 100, $2¢ 


500. $55; 1000, 





Modern Hatchery 
afely. Weare NOT TSORBE ks 








SPECIAL PRICES— CHICK 


further notice, at following BARGAIN PRICES 

elu. 

Anconas, 50 for $7.50; 
Hb 5 

LIVE DELIVERY AND FULL COU NT Gu JAR. NTEED PI 

WE TATC ‘THEM. 

WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box W. 


White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 50 

Barred and White Set 8. C. and R. C. Reds, W 
100, $15; 500, 870; 1000, 61 Buff and White Orping 
Mixed odds and ends, 50 for 6; 100, $12; 500, 355 

REE ARCEL POST, right out of oar Bi 

age an reach you guichly and 


From good standard, 
beavy laying, free 
range flocks until 






Order 





ad and save valuable time 


Gibsonburg, Ohio 











OUR CHICKS WILL PROVE VERY SATISFACTORY AND PROFITABLE TO YOU 


Just as they have to our thousands of other customers 


We are only seven hours east of Chicago 


and can reach you quickly. 


WE GUARANTEE SAFE, LIVE DELIVERY AND FULL COUNT 
BY PREPAID PAKCEL POST, KIGHT TO YOUR DOOK 


SPECIAL PRICES On chic “5 from good, pure bred, standard, heavy laying bens, as follows: White and 
Brown Leghorns, 50 ter $6.00; 100, 812.00; 500, 855.00; 1,000, 8100.00. Barred and White 
Rocks, R. and 8. C. Reds, pete Minorcas, W. Wyandottes, 50 for 87.00; 100, 814.00; 500, 865.00; 1,000, 8125.00. 


8. L. Wyandottes, White and Buff Orpingtons, 50 for €8.00; 
Order direct from this ad with full remittance and save valuable 


100, $16.00 


time. Reference, Buckeye Nat’! 




















SUNBEAM HATCHERY, Box W, FINDLAY, OHIO 
Does. | BARBY © ‘HICKS 
BOOK ON 
| 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 

















Alredale, Collie and Old English 


Shepherd 


=—— DOGS == 


matrons, puppies, farm heipers 
for instructive list 
W.K. Watson, Box 1906, Oakland, lowa 


PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES sreene 


dog Intelligence and beauty unsurpassed, a house 
hold companion, a guard for the home, a shepherd 
without equal Pairs not related We bave every 
thing In Collies. Satisfaction guaranteed 

THE SHOMONT, Dept W, Monticello, 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND SHEPHERD PUPS 


Natural heelers. Picture, 10¢ 
Floyd Ellis, Beave er Crossing, Neb. 


German Shepherd, 








Brood Ten cents 








The all 





grains fed to poultry We might un- 
derstand why like to crunch 
the nutty particles of corn between 
their teeth, better than the dough that 
comes from chewing wheat, but why 
hens like the taste of whole corn that 


horses 


goes into the crop unchanged is a 
puzzle. One would think they would 
not detect the difference in taste of 
field corn and sweet corn or popcorn, 
but the field corn is their choice every 
time. Corn is rich in starch and oil, 
and when fed with wheat and some 
bulky green food, it is a very valuable 
grain, tho it does do damage to fowls 
when fed to excess. 


Julletin 25 of the Cornell experiment 
station the fact that chickens 
fed an exclusive corn diet failed to de- 


records 


velop satisfactorily. This was espe- 
cially true of the feathers, which are 
largely protein. 

Taking corn at 60 cents per bushel 


and wheat at 80 cents, Bulletin 56 of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry figures 
that the cost of fat in wheat is 50 per 
cent greater than that of the same 
nutrient furnished by corn, and the 
cost is yet greater when furnished by 
oats at 40 cents per bushel 





Feeding Bran to Chicks 
A subscriber writes: 
that the poultry papers are 
recommending the feeding of bran. I 


“T see 


am new at the business, otherwise I 
would not show my ignorance by ask- 
ing why bran is fed, but I would like 


to know.” 


The inner surface of the bran flakes 
{s rich in protein, and also has some 
starch. The bran serves as a laxative 
and adds mineral matter to the ration 
Being light and chaffy, it gives bulk 
in mash when mixed with ground 


grains, and seems to make it more 
tasty than is a mash made of the more 


concentrated foods. It is used for poul- 


try in quantities up to 50 per cent of 
the mash, as well as dry. A mixture of 
equal parts of finely-cut clover and 


corn meal is sufficiently bulky to feed 
with concentrates instead of bran. Al- 
falfa is used in the place of bran where 
alfalfa is found to be cheaper. 











BARCAINS 


IN CHICKS 


For June delivery we make 
» BED KOCK PRICES on good, 
vigorous, well hatched chicks fron 








pure bred, heavy laying parent stock as follows 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 50 for 85.50; 
100, €10.00; 500, 645.0% 1,000, @90.00 
Barred Rocks, Keds, Minorcas, 50 for ¢@6.5( 
100, $12.00; 500, 655.00; 1,000, 8110.04 


White Wyandottes, White 
pingtons, 50 for 67.50 
Mixed odds and 


Rocks and Buff Or 
100, #14.00; 500, @65.04 
for @5.00; 100, €9.0 


ends, i 


500, $40.00. By Prepaid Parcel Post, Live Delly 
ery and Full Count Guaranteed Bank Refe 
ence. Order direct from this ad and save time 
We are only five hours east of Chicago and « 


reach you quickly 


Globe Hatchery, Box W, Berne, Ind. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


In Quality, Standard, Bred-to-Lay 














CHICKS Now. Best qual 
ity, Barron blood 
8.C. W. Leghorns, 50 for $7, 100 

$13, 500 860. High quality, heavy 

laying st alns Barred andW bite 

Rocks, § » and R. C. Reda, 

White Wyandottes, 50 for @s, 100 @15, 500 870. Light 
Brahmas, 100 for $20. Mixed (left-overs, all breeda 
as may happen), 50 for $7, 100 815, 500 efi By prepatd 


parce! post to your door 
SAFE DELIVERY AND ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“The cunte mer ia Al WAYS RIGHT § ir motto ar nd he MUST 
be satisfied Yo ed these ct me NOW Order from 
this ad and save val in sable time Qu delivery. ¢ ataloy 1” Fre € 


THE RHODES HATCHERY, Be , Box W, DAKOTA, ILL. 


CHICKS WITH 


Big, vigorous, fluffy fellows, that will 
b pay you a profit, That's what you want 
and that’s what we wil! send you by par- 
prepaid, right to your door. 
d-to-Lay and Exhibition fowls 
Brollers, @10.00 per 100; 
Prices, May Delivery White, Brown aad Bor 
Leghorns, 812.00 per 100, $45.00 per 500; Rocks and 
Reds. 615.00 per 100, 870.00 per 500; Anconas, Minorcas 
and White Wyandottes, €16.00 per 100, 875.00 per 500 
White and Buff Orpingtons, €18.00 per 100, 885.00 pe 
500) SAFE DELIVERY AND FULL COUST 
GUARANTEED Bank reference. Order direct 
from this ad and save time 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 


cel post 


SRR SAI EE I 
Hatched from our Bre 


BOX W, HOLGATE, OHIO 
e} Baby Chicks—Prices Slashed 

eS Get our prices and catalog before 
ordering Leghorns, Rocke Reda, 

Orps., Wyandottes, #11.00 bundred. 


Write for prices today 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 









Better produced day old 
chix are the kind you want. Send to 
day for free catalog. Springfleld 


Hatcheries, Box Y, Springfield, O 





BABY CHICKS $10-100 UP 


Vigorous, full-blooded stock Great 





layers Eleven varieties. Write for cat. 
C alog. UNIVERSAL BABY CHICK CO, 
Peorta, Ilitnots 


ANCONA CHICK BARGAINS 


Our Anconas win in national laying contest 
Chicks from all pens now $15.00 per 100, delivered. 
Eight weeks old pullets, $17.00 per dozen 
WAKD BOWEN, tnion Star. Mo. 


CHICKS -RHODE ISLAND REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY, both combs; 
10th year; customers in 15 states. Order now; live 
delivery prepaid; circularfree. REDBIRD FARMS, 
Des Moines, lowa, Park Avenue St ation. 


Baby Chicks 12c Each 


June and July delivery; parcel post prepaid 
bred 8. C. W. Leghorns Fine catalog free 
LAND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon lowa. 


ABY chicks. Send addresses of ten people inter 
ested in chicks aud get two large books free 
and our special chick prices. Superior Hatcheries, 
Windsor, Mo 
ABY chicke 
chicks, 616.00 per 100 Fine 
land Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
LANGSHANRS. 


HANS. Osterfoss, Hedrick, 





Pure 


EGG- 


Pure bred 8. C. W. Leghorn baby 
catalog free. Egg 





I IG BLACK LANGS 
lowa 


ORPINGTONS. 
S.° >. BUFF Orpingtow onee—16, #1. 
We $10.00. J. ¢ 2, Rowan, lowa 


30, $3.00; 120, 











Make a Business of 


S © . 
aving Grain 
Be known in your neighborhood as 
the thresherman who leaves clean 
straw piles and clean grain—the 
man who “Saves the Farmer's 
Thresh Bill.” Sucha name is easily 
earned by running a 


Red River 
Special 


It beats out the grain instead of 
waiting for it to fail out. From the 
time the straw enters the machine 
until it leaves it—through the Big 
Cylinder, the famous “‘Man Be- 
hind the Gun,” and over the beat- 
ing shakers—it is subjected to vio- 
lent beating and shaking. The grain 
must come out. 








Make your run with a Red River 
Special, driven by a_ Nict 
Shepard Steam or O'l-Gas Engine. 
It'll make you money and cus- 
tomers, 


10iS8- 


Write for Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(Un Continaous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Thresbers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Eng nes, 


Battle Creek, Michigan 




















Gives symptoms of general hog 


diseases and instructions on 
treatment. Information you 
should know before any sicken 










and die. If you wish we will 
gladly explain also 
how 








NTRATESS 
CONCERT "AN AL QUID 


expels worms and_ stops 
death losses from intestinal 
diseases, enteritis, swine 
plague, flu, necro bacillosis 
and haemorrhagic septi- 
cemia. 
Costs 75 cents 
a week for 
herd of 30 
hogs. 


RAL CHEMICAL G} 


1017 W. BROADWAY. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


FOR YOUR BOOK TODAY 













SEND 






[iinor® |MEYER 


,TO scooP 
















CUP ELEVATOR 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


When you put the MEYER on 
your farm you get the best 
and strongest. No short 
turns means no friction 
longer life. 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 269 Morton, Ill. 


(TREES; 
CATALOG © 
“ snowinc & 
‘STYLES WITH 








BLUE 








1 Keystone No. $2 double stroke pump head and com- 
plete equipment including 10 H. P. Novo Gas Engine 
with starter and is-ia. pulley, practically aew 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des Moines, lowa 





























SNUFFLES. 




















An Iowa subscriber writes 
Will feeding ground oats and corn to 
shotes wv 125 to 159 pounds 
make ther and act like th are 
( KIN 1d morning I make a 
slop « ‘ ts, ¢ meal and ground oats 
and corr ind after they drink and while 
they are drir ng they will stop and snort 
and neeze id something up 
t r noses and giv 1 cou or two 
The | r gt ’ more ring the 
da ol A irinking t r slop; but 
while out in the lot making a round in 
t r i and manur ifter the cows, they 
do the ame—snort nd sneeze a little 
but no ng lil th are drinking 
or just after they get done I have been 
told is ca 1 fror them being so 
yo und t gt oat hulls kind 
of I ) ind would stick 
to le r throat 1 | it mud and ma- 
nu t t 1 t nose would 
ca t » get tl r 
br ‘ ‘ay + ] o 
ba to ! i i 
T t ) i i t 
d It i and ieezed 
‘ id s thing up 
t ‘ ‘ I f though 
it 1 a ti I f f or pneu- 
rn The pig 1 a meal and 
né i t | 1 t are 
as ( b I r id hog do 
be ! T r to self f lers 
v ! tar ( 4 gett t 
§ » a :2 1 d I ha 
had t d bl tr Pr «< ylera, 
Tt ibout f iths i and will 
avera or 1 Do 1 think 
this is a t —_— ¢ st 
cal d f I tl oa i the slop?’ 
Ground oats I right should _ be 
scr i to remo I s, which may 
derang tl d ) ins; but many 
farmer I i ground oats with 
apparent imp ty fowever, we should 
idvis yu to stop f ling slop and allow 
milk one or twi lails ition to 
feeding middlings or ground , or rye, 
shelled corn and tanka from a self- 
feeder Also a fr iceess to clover 
or alfalfa ha W fea that tl hogs 
may ha fles"’’ (ne rt stomatitis) 
ind it incura but a qualified ter 
narian Ww ha to ike 
the necess iry exa ere are no 
SyT toms of " hic lis 
1s ’ f ‘ 1 and pneu- 
monia, and s There no 
such disea i hog but that 
ter metimes i to mea swine 
plagu yr «hemor iz septicemia We 
should also ad\ ibsolutely keeping the 
ho it of mud and in 
BARREN COW. 
An Iowa correspondent writ 
“I have recently purchased a pure-bred 
Ss wrtl 1 i < ‘ at has r ~ 
r had a ca in you recomn end any 
method of gett I v ca > Of what 
itmer consist, and 
r tak to buy such a 
slaughter, for it is im- 
will bear a calf If 
it regular intervals of 
that she may be got to 
con f you iv i veterinarian treat 
her womb and ovaries Meanwhile flush 
out the vagina daily with blood-warm 
boiled water containing a heaping tea- 
spoonful of pure phosphate of soda to 
the quart If st never comes in heat, 


t her go to the butch- 


you might 


er at once 
The yeast treatment has not given good 


but is considered to 


results practice, 

be worth trying It is as follows Make 
a paste of a cake of compressed yeast 
with a little warm water and allow it to 
stand in a moderately warm room for 
twelve hours, then stir in a pint of warm 
water and allow it to stand as before for 
another twelve hours, when it should be 
thoroly strained and njected into the 


vagina when the cow is first seen to be 
in heat Service should be allowed when 
the period of heat is about over Make 
a fresh batch of yeast mixture every 


twenty-four hours, so as to have one 















ready for use when the cow comes in 
heat 
ABORTION. 
An Iowa subscriber writes 
“IT have a good grade Guernsey cow six 
years old that was injured and lost her 
last calf two or three weeks before time 
Now she fails’to breed Comes into heat 
at regular intervals, but can not seem to 
accomplish res Can you suggest any 
me ures or treatment that I can give 
her? 
Reply While accident may have been 


suspected as the cause of premature birth, 


we think it is certain that infection with 
the bacilus abortus, of Bang. is the true 
cause That is evidenced by the fact 


that the cow fails to conceive when bred, 
the womb being left in an inflamed con- 
dition constituting the disease termed 
endometritis, It will be necessary to have 


Veterinary | 

















0, 19 DI 








her womb cleansed and dinsinfected by a 


trained veterinarian who will also treat 
the ovaries to dislodge any corpus lu- 
tuem (yellow body) that happens to be 


persistent. Meanwhile isolate the cow and 
flush out her vagina daily with a gallon 
of bloodwarm, boiled water containing 2 
tablespoonfuls of table salt The stable 
should also be cleansed and disinfected. 








AILING HEIFER. 
A Missouri si 


bscriber writes 


‘“T am feeding a load of cattle and 
have one heifer that is doing no good. 
Last fall, directly after I got the cattle, 
this one gan to pace and has gradually 
grown worse till now she reels when she 


walks and can hradly get up when down. 
She has a good appetite all the time. Can 
you tell me anything to do for her?” 

It is to be suspected that pressure on 
the brain or spinal cord causes your heif- 
er to show t symptoms you describe. 
As tuberculosis is a very probable and 
incurable cause, we should advise you to 
have the tuberculin test applied by a vet- 
erinariar If she reacts it will then be 
necessary to dispose of her as prescribed 
by state law In any event, it is certain, 
we think, that treatment will not prove 
profitable in such cast 








Notes of the Breeds | 





lowa Hampshire Associations—Hamp- 
shire swine breeders of Jones county, 
Iowa, have organized a live breeders’ as- 





cers chosen for t year were: I A 
Cowie, Holland, presiden L. W. White, 
Whitter e-president; J. R. Lynn 
Grundy Center, secretary-treasurer 


Accredited Herd Work in March—Fed- 












erally accredited herd of cattle, free 
from tuberculosis numbered 6,458 on 
March 31, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry Minnesota 
led with 837 fully accredited herds Wis- 
consin was second with 663 and Pennsy! 
i third with 488 Iowa reported 161 
Ss herds heinge fourteent} smor ge the 
states IHinois had 183 and Nebraska 89 
The report also showed that 33.927 herds 
in the United States had been tested once 
and found fr from the disease. Of these, 
2,504 were in Indiana and 2.363 in Oregon 
Iowa has 826 herds awaiting tl final 
test and 1,177 on the waiting list to b 
tested 
Percheron Breeder Dead—George M. 


breeder of 


The 


Ovster Jr millionaire and 
April 24 
" 


Percheron horses lied on 


Percherons from Spring Brook Farm, Mr 
Oyster’s place hav won many prizes in 
American show rings At the 1920 Inter- 


national, the grand champion Percheron 
stallion, Rectorat, and the grand cham- 
pion mare, Jeanette, were both owned by 
Mr. Oyster 


Nebraska Breeders’ Organize—At a re- 





cent meeting at Tecumseh, Neb., the 
Johnson County Live Stock Breeders’ As- 
sociation elected El r Lamb, president; 
E. FE. Watkins, vice-president; J. M. We- 
ber, treasurer, and J. F. Purbaugh, Te- 


cumseh, secretary 


Missouri Angus Men Elect—The Mis- 
souri Aberdeen Angts' Breeders’ Associa- 
tion recently elected the offi- 
cers President, Arthur Kahn, Sedalia: 
vice-president, Roy Miller. Kirksville: 
retary, J. D. Blackwell, Fayette: treasur- 
er, J, T. Hanna, Tarkio 


following 
sec- 


Duroc Sire Is Dead—Joe Orion 2d 
35527 4, noted Duroc sire owned by Fern- 


woot Farms, Fernwood, Miss., died in 
april He was in active service until 
eleven years of age His get have been 


important factors in the development of 
many of the country’s best Duroc herds. 


High-Priced Bull Dies—Carnation King 


Sylvia, a Holstein bull for which Carna- 
tion Stock Farms, Oconom »woe, Wis., paid 
$106.000 as a calf, is dead He was the 
son of May Echo Sylvia, former world’s 





champion milk producer 

lowa Guernsey Meeting—The 
breeders of Iowa will meet in annual ses- 
sion at the farm of Mountain Brot! 
near Des Moines, on May 25. The annual 
iation sale will be held in Des 
May 25 


Guernsey 
ers, 


state assoc 


Moines on 





Herefords Get Large Sum—The Ameri- 
can Hereford Cattle Bree@ers’ Associa- 
tion will distribute $80.090 in prizes at 
various state fairs and shows this year. 

Holstein Association Meeting—The an- 
nual meeting of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America will be held at Syra- 
cuse, New York, on June 1 : 


WALLACES’ FARMER, May 2 





N TORPEDO 


ms ina Da 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor 
pedoes on our pigs and find them to be the 
best worm expellers made. We found 
worms from 50 lb. pigs 18 inches long 


O. E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just used 
the Torpedoes I received yesterday after 
noon and the results this A. M. are sure a 
that I could expect and more.” 
















FREE To HOG 


RAISERS 


Write today for “Shores Swine 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
care, treatment for diseases, etc.; 
also our booklet, “Playing Safe in 
the Hog Business.” These book- 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use.” 


SHORES MUELLER CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS; IOWA 
Shores Station 4 





















Have tepoteng it 


iV) 
HC 








Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PRCFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on 
treatment of mange, eczema or | 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc 

We will send you a booklet on 
to build a hog wallow, which will | 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on 
to keep your hogs free from insect pa 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


















DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis 


A FOR 


BSORBINE 
"PADE MARK RIG.) S PAT OFF 
will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not bli¢- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 


worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 f free. 


ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind, the sntieptt 
Waiment for Boils, Bruises, Sores, Sweilings, Varicose 1% 
Allaye PainandInfammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drugs 
gists of delivered. W£il teli you more if you write 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Make Him Worth 


Trim that Mule with these More 


Shears. Made like big mule 
raisers demand. Offsethandle. Fits hao 
ectly. Solidstee! blades that hold 
on't chew nor slip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us &/* 
for pair postpaid. Money-back gusarante® 


W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 
Dept. 45 


























Louisville, Kx 
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| Of General Interest 


——— 
OWA STATE FAIR WOOL SHOW, 
exhibit with %396 in prizes will 
tant the 1921 Iowa State Fair The 
ece Wool Growers’ Association 
$150 of the premiums. The 


WW 4ALLACES’ FARMER, May 20, 1921 























be of the 1921 clip and grown 

lowa exhibitor who shows it. 

be offered for ewe and ram 

ch of the pure-bred breeds, 

iums will be given in cl: s for 

P market grades, including fine 
P If blood, three-eighths blood, 


t od and braid. There will also 
be 1 pri for county exhibits of 
ight fleeces, not more than two 















rom the same flock Counties 
y one € yr in each ¢ the medi- 
we ne sses Wool growers 
C rged to prepare an €X- 
hi their spring clip and assist in 
: he first show a success. 
UNITED STATES EXPORT TRADE 
DROPS. 

7 port trade of the United States 
\ ype in March, 1921, agg ited 
$1! 78, as against $465,354,: in 
M 20. Imports from Europe to this 
count during March, 1921, totaled $76,- 
G98, 23¢ ympared with $125,410,704 a year 
P ports from South America in 


1921, totaled $32,684,603, as against 
n March, 1920, while exports 
mtinent aggregated $28,662,881, 
cs st $53.991,803 For the nine 


months ending with March, 1921, the Uni- 





ted es rolled up a trade balance 
ar rope of $2,128,719.000, while the 
trac ince against South America was 
ee 


MRS. CATT AT AMES COMMENCE. 
MENT. 


M rrie Chapman-Catt, noted wo- 
men ffrage leader, will deliver the 
com! ement day address on June 15 
at Ie State College, Ames, Iowa. Mrs. 
Catt ated from Iowa State College 
in 188 d is the first woman to address 

graduating class The bacca- 





ermon on June 12 will be given 
i Rev Chas. W. Gordon, better 
i “Ralph Connor,’ author of 
r known novels, including ‘‘The 
Patr the Sun Dance Trail,’ which 
r llaces’ Farmer about four years 


PPING FOR CATTLE SCAB. 


ab, or scabies, may be con- 


oO 





t dipping the animals with lime- 
£uly de of twelve pounds of un- 
sli me and twenty-four pounds of 
‘ sulphur per hundred gallons of 
wat s Farmers’ Bulletin 1017, is- 
sur e United States Department of 
A‘ -otine dips are also rece 
or at least .05 per cent of 
r ther with or without 1.9 per | 
cent of sulphur. If nicotine is 


perature should be main- 
rom $5 to 190 per cent during 


KANSAS FARMERS SET HARVEST 
WAGES. 


K irmers will set their own har- 
vest wage for the 1921 season. The 
K rvest Labor Association will 
I es in several cities during late 
N hich wages will be established 
f t sections of the state, depend- 
ing their distance from the labor 
§ o farmers from each congres- 
S101 triet make up the harvest labor 


EXPERIENCE WITH SEWAGE PLANTS 


ering department of the Iowa 


As 1 College has been issuing 
} the construction of private sew- 

ent plants for farm homes. 

to find out what success farm- 
ers d in building and using these 
pl: rmers who have constructed 
! sort are asked to send in 
the to Prof. C. S. Nichols, of the 
Towa te College, Ames, Iowa. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY LOSES 
MONEY. 


Plow Company showed an 





oper eficit after charges of $1,320,- 
2k e year 1920 After paying pre- 
fer k dividends the te deficit 
v 89. The surplus of the com- 
par reduced from $1,996,876 to 


MANY FARMERS ENTER YIELD 
CONTEST. 

















‘ red and two Iowa farmers have 
ent 1921 Iowa corn yield contest. 
: tion has t ‘teen entries, 
t entral twenty-eight, the south- 
. and the southern twenty 
= testing stations for the tests 
is ted in nearly the same pla 

FARM WAGES GO DOWN. 

: ompiled by the Iowa Free Em- 
pi eau from questionnaires sent 
=e nty in Towa show that the 





age for single farm laborers has 




















HE amount of nutritio 


leaves—no sun-scorching of 
tools or labor to air-cure hay 


With this rake you can follow 
the mower closely, rake while 
the leaves are still active, and 
place the hay on clean stubbie in 
medium-sized loose, fluffy 
windrows through which the air 
circulates readily, the bulk of the 
leaves inside and the stems out- 
side. The hay is not sun- 
scorched, but is air cured —the 
ideal way —‘Nature’s Way” of 
curing hay. 

The Dain System rake does 
this most successfully because it 
is the rake with the inclined 
frame. The frame is low at the 
front end and increases in height 
toward the rear—its capacity 
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. Instead of using a sweep 
rake or sulky, you merely use the 


JOHN DEERE 


DAIN SYSTEM RAKE 


The Rake With the Inclined Frame 
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n in the hay determines its 


grade —its value in dollars and cents. The way the 
hay is cured determines the amount of nutrition. 
Air-cured hay retains its nutrition—it is the best hay — 
the moisture evaporates through the stems—no loss of 





hay. It requires no extra 
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FREE BOOKS —“John 
increases as the volume of hay ee ee 
increases. ‘The frame being low system of air-curing hay. 
at the front end and set slightly “Better Farm Implements” 


—114 pages, illustrates 


ahead of the tooth bars causes and describes briefly 
the hay to come up against the ee 
frame and pitch forward into a egceaa BLy on ge i 
loose windrow, placing the leaves table. Write today, ad- 
inside and the stems outside; ee ae ae 
most of the moisture evaporates age DS 445 


with no loss of leaves or foliage. 





Unusually big range of tooth adjust 
ment to suit varying field conditions; 
curved teeth properly speeded to pick 
up all the hay gently but positively — 
no threshing of leaves. 


In case of rain, you can, with this 
rake, turn the windrows upside down 
as often as necessary, always keeping 
the windrows loose. 
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E FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMEN 









































fallen from $67.08 in 1920 to $40.25 in a strain of Silver King. It gave an aver- tations on live stock will be sent from 
March, 1921 The average wage for mar- age yield of 63.5 bu er acre in four Omaha and Kansa City shortly before 
ried men dropped from $73.23 to $51. test fields An early-maturing yellow | noon, and grain report from Chicago, 
————— — corn furnished by Bu Minish yielded | Kansas Cit Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
POTASH SOURCE IN ILLINOIS. 65.5 bushels per acre in one field. These | will be issued at 2 n with a radio- 
Deposits of shale, which may prove a two iT es will be further compared | gram summary of the day’s markets at 
cheap American source of potassium for | t®!S season | 5 p. m. 
agricultural purposes, have been discov- ee ie bag 
ered in Illinois. Shale found in Lee and PACKERS’ EARNINGS REDUCED. BRITISH GRAIN FARMERS DIS- 
Union counties will yield over five per Wilson & Company, packers, of Chi- COURAGED. 
cent potash Experiments at the Univer- cago da < ; operations in British grain farmers are said to be ex- 
sity of Illinois show that the yield of 1920 of $940.8 P ae net profit tremely discouraged over the prospects 
certain crops on peaty soil can be in- of 5 Idition to the of selling their grain this year at prices 
creased as much as 180 per cent by the 1920 def a contingent far below the cost of production Prices 
application of potash } r ign exchange are now down close to pre-war figures 
ee vo fluctu 3 the surplus eau ost a t clined 
SKINNER PACKING COMPANY QUITS. of the comps The earnings materially, I to prices, on t con- 
The Skinner Packing Company, of Oma- of all tk bi f reavily during tra ood 1 rmer e tending 
ha, an $8,000,000 corporation, has gone in- 1920 Armour & Company, by drawing : be rease t pre tion of meat ani- 
to the hands of the receiver. The plant | Upon the acc ations of foreign sub- mals 
was opened two years ago. Former Gov- Sic was the only one of the Big Keg 
ernor Keith Ne lle, of Nebraska, has been Five’ to avoid using a portion of their AMES DEVELOPS NEW APPLES, 
appointed receiver. surplus for dividend payments. Ten new apples produced by the pom- 
———— aa hie at ology section of the Iowa experiment sta- 
FLOYD COUNTY CORN YIELDS. MARKET REPORTS BY WIRELESS. tion under the direction of Prof. S. A. 
Livermore's White Dent gave the high- Wireless telegraphy is now used by the Beach, have been mainly named for lowa 
est average yield in the 1920 corn yield United States Department of Agriculture towns. The new varieties include Ames, 
tests conducted by the Farm Bureau of as a means of transmitting market re- Adel Afton, ham Edgewood Mo- 
Floyd county, Iowa, reports County Agent ports. The new wireless service, which nona, Secor, Sharon, Hawkeye Greening 
W. A. Dickinson This corn has been began April 15, includes Bellefonts, Pa and Macy Scion wood of these applies 
carefully grown for ten years by George | Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo, and Kansas can be secured from the pomology sec- 
Livermore, of Riverton township, and is City, Mo., as distributing centers Quo- tion at Ames. ‘ 
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General Price Outlook 


(26) 























PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD—We 
sti id to the theor that in order to 
judge prices we must now norn rela 
tions 8 For instar the pre nor 
mal } of nlowa tl! rY t na 
weer t wi 
ni t 18 45 ¢ 1 other words 
c cent of pre ur 
But altho « lowa farms is selling 
for 74 per « t of var nort ' 
fre t rates corn are 196 per cent of 
pr i I freight rates and 
corn pric Ir con closer together 
CATTLE yund fat cat are now 

113 per ¢ tof] con 

pared th 1 l t for pound 

{ t cattle I ‘ hi sto ' T ind 

feeder i p c for ann ind 

eutt 
HOGS H ) 106 p cent, li t 

hogs 110 £4 113 per « t id 

packing cent of ‘ a 

nor than th 

d y hogs, but the 

j yunt is t » he y a t as in 

Maret 
SHEEP AND WOOL—Lar 138 r 

cent, and ter | i it i « t 

t Bosto y 9 r « t of pre-war 





of \ rmal; « 1 ‘ t No 
i tl t p t and l 
! 1 t ] t I t 
crop is 0o 1 cent abov 
n mal, wi ‘ ( ) ll per 
cent Above ma 4 t its crop 
26 per « t I corn 
it t 1 i | cent 
la rt il 1 it if per 
cent larger i ! il 
FARM GRAIN PRICES--Because of the 
high freight ate ind 1 h handling 
charges, the terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore ¢ ite local 
ele itor grain pr es iS aA perce! of 
pr ar i i it quoted 
ne t 1 r t 
( 1 per Oa 
t low ‘ \ 29 « t or 71 
per cent f i t te 
I 1 n l 
« 8 per t Dp l 
railroads, 1 | 1 grain 
handlers i still charging war-tim 
rates for their s yut tl armer 
r ve on tt ) ae | r nor- 
n for the ‘ whicl 1 the 
form of grain 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 111 
per cent, cotton is 92 per cent, and clo- 
ver seed at $ 60 per busl t Toledo 
is 152 per cent. 


PROVISIONS—Lard i SR ope t of 


pre-war normal, rib ie t ) per 
cent moked bacon 1 ind 
smoked ham 182 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 


grades of pork pro 
on the lower grades 
FUTURES—July cor 








pre-war, September corn yy 
July oats ar §4 per cent, Septer 
oats are 93 per « t: M \ t 119 
per cent Tuly wheat is %4 per cent; 
July lard r < pt ber lard 
is l per « J 89 per 
rt oa ytember i lj cent On 
te t ! ivy hogs 
ne September | T at 
t! basi of t b rib 
\ for $7.4 I L1us 
1 der rs in its 
hogs, especially light hogs vill prob 
ably sell decidedly ibove tl prices as 
indicated by lard and rib futures 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are 
196 per cent of pre-war normal and on 
cattle and hogs 170 per cent The av- 
erage railroad workman gets $1,800 a 
year, as compared with $800 in 1914, or 
220 per cent of pre-war normal 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—I iron is 





per cent of pre-war coke 100 per 
troleum 180 


184 
cent, copper 75 per cent, p 


per cent, lumber 151 per cent and Port- 
land cement 194 per cent 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in I ’ 1921 ar evidently 
going to aver rround $25 t it} 
lower than in 1920. Indications are that 
farm-hand wa v era ibout 133 
per cent of pre-war this year as com 


th ) per war last 


pared w 
year 


NEW YORK vlctnpsecinggen WAGES—New 





York fact wag per cent of 

prewar normal Rabirond wages are 
20 per cent of e-war normal 

cost OF LIV ING The cost of livine 


now averages about 168 per cent of pre- 

war normal, with the probability of a 

decline to 160 per cent by July 1 
FARM LAND—lIowa land early in 1981 


of pre- 


was approximately 185 per cent 

war normal, and land generally in the 
twelve north-central states was 160 per 
cent. Very little land is now being sold 
except at forced sales, but it seems 
there has been a decline of 8 per cent 


from the high point of early 1920 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside 

of New York City for the month of 

April were 179 per cent 
MISCELLANEOUS—English 


gold basis early in May 


prices on a 
were 145 





per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 131 per cent for Fren 
pr 1 gold basis, 90 per cent for 
German prices on a gold basis, 135 per 
cent for American prices ¢ the basis 
f D nd numbe ind 1 per cent 
‘ t basis Bradst t's Foreig 
pr ter ) ld ¥ e fully as 

United it ind t ir 
pric v leclined f t high-of 
ia t T TT r i ost is I 4 
Ar r in prices I I i now in cir 
c it I t} 1 tates 161 per 
( r hy per capita as be- 
for VA 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 


| 
| 


Omaha 
Chicago 
|\Kaneas City 


Med. and heavy wt. beef r 


steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime 
Last week ‘ . 8.95) 9 8.75 
Veék befor ; .-| 8.75} 8.95| 8.78 
Good | 
Last weel weeeeeel 8.40! 8.70] 8.20 
Week before . ..| 8.25} 8.40] 8.15 
Medium | 
Last week ei cee) 4.80) 8.25) 7.75 
Veek befor ‘ weet 2.68) 7.85] 7.75 
Common— t 
Last week . 7.25) 7.63! 7.30 
Week before sok 7.40) 7.25! 7.20 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down) | 
( oe and prime 


ist we ...| 8.95] 9.38] 8.78 
po 
Medium 


before cccoesy S08) 9.4 875 


ana good 


Last v k 8.17; 8. 7.89 
Weel befor ) 8.19 
Common 
Last wee oof G13] 7.25| 7 
Week befor ‘ ; 7.00) 7.4 20 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers | 
Saat wack 7.00] 7.50) $.63 
W k befor 6.7 | 6.68 
Cows 
| t wee 6.25] 6.50) 5.68 
Week befo | 6.00! 6.1 7 
Bulls 
Last W 75| 6.00) 5.63 
Week b yr 6.0 8 
Canner and cutt < 8 
Last Ww 75) 4.0 25 
Week b yr » 
Feeder st 8 
Heavy 1,000 ibs ip) 


Week befor 730! 7 7.60 
~— ium (800-1,000 Ibs 














Wee i x 7.48 
Week before 13 8! 7.48 
ay 
Steer | 
Last week .... 6.38) 7.00! 6.4 
Week before t )) 6.68) 6.45 
Cows and heifers 
Last week 4.88) 5.00 4.95 
Week before 1.88) 4.7 >. 00 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 ibs. up) 
EME WOK . 660000000. 8.08} 8.58) 8.05 
Week batons + “ 7.48| 8.20] 7.50 
Medium (200-250 lbs. es ! 
Last week ..ccce.s... | 8.33] 8.78] 8.20 
Week before A 7.$ 8.43) 7.75 
Light (150-200 lbs.)- | | 
Last week ... 8.38) 8.85!) R38 
Week before | 8.00! 8.43] 7.93 
Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) 
Last week .. l.eecel 8.75) 8.20 
Week before Lictéeck Behe aeee 
Smooth, heavy packing | 
sows (250 Ibs. up) 
Last week ...| 7.55] 7.85] 6.80 
Week befor: 7.03| 7.38] 6.65 
Rough packing sows 200 
ibs. up)- 
Last week 6.50 75 
Week before ........ 6.60} 5.75 
Pige (130 ibs. down)— 
Last week . esse | 8.38 
Week befor: 7.50 
Stock pigs 
Last week 8.00 8.00 
We ._ before 7.75 8.90 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) = 
medium to prime 
Last week 10.75!11.50/10.70 
Week befor 10.13°10.50) 9.95 
Lambs (85 Ibs. up), medi 
um to prime | | 
ast week 10.50'11.50 10.25 
Week befor 9.63]10.13| 9.58 
Lambs, culls and comn 
ist week 9.00) 9.25) 8.50 
Week before .........] 8.50] 8.63] 8.00 
Yearling wethers, medium |} 
to prime | 
Last week 8.25] 9.13! 8.13 
Week befor 88} 8.75] 7.75 
Ewes, mediu »« i 
Last 6.63! 6.75) 6.18 
W eek 6.38! 6.50! 6.03 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice 
Last weel oa 7.75! 7.88 
Week before 7.75| 7.75 7.88 
NOTE I'nless otherwise stated ~ all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 


erage of prices from common to choice 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


3utter, creamery extras, last week 3lc 
week hefore tle cheddar cheese last 
week l4c, week before 15c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 21%c, week before 22\4c 
ducks, last week 3lc, week before 32e: 
geese, fancy fat, last week 24c, week 
before 17c; good fat hens, last week 29%c, 


week before 29%c 








WALLACES’ FAKMER, May 20, 1921 


OMAHA STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. ___ FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 




































































at | 3 7 
D ie — 3 
ole > go |» 
2 =) - ez 
ic ° he 
la io 0 a a > 
Feeder steers (1,000 Ibs. British sterling ex- : 
up) change | 
ast week .....- eeeees 8.05 6.88 | Last we ek . $4.867 |$3.9 
Week before ........ | 8.0 6.88 Week before .. , 
Feeder steers (750 to French franc— | 
1,000 lbs.)— Last week ey 193 O844 
OE. 55 ska wens 7.95| 7.38) 6.75 Week before ........ Snes 08 
Week before ..... + 7001.4 6.63 German mark | 
Stock steers OO ee 3 ST eee .2382 016 
Last week veepeeee ---+} 7.00; 6.00 | Week before .......-jeoos- 
Week befor 7.00; 6.00 _ ee ee - 
nies genta ee EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Week be fore a --| 5.13] 4.50 The exports of lard the second w n 
Stock cows— May were 7,893,000 pounds, as co i 
Last week ; w|.seee] 4.75) 8.88 with 8,963,000 pounds the week befor 
Week efor si | . ot OS 4,169,000 pounds for the same w 
sock ita ae yy 5.881 5.00 | year Exports of pork were 11 
Week befors s i.....] 5.88] 5.00 pounds the second week in May 
Stock calves- | pared with 19,625,000 pounds the 
Last weel 8.63! 7.75| 6.13 before and 12,761,000 pounds for th 
W ee before 8.63| 7.75) 6.13 week last year. 
HAY. aie! PEE. i Soc gues 
———— —— ae TANKAGE. 
| >| Mason City tankage was $55 in c i 
5 lots and $60 in ton lots 
e/ 2| %& rr 
2/3/38 | Hog Receipts and Prices 
5 Y 5 } Prices have strengthened somew! 
Glover No. 1 _—s < cently, as a result of moderately 
Last v 1 ) receipts. No pronounced strength is 
Week 1 ~ th) expected until after June 15 
Alfalfa, Ch The following table gives data as to 
Last weel centage of ten-year average for rec 
Week before and prices as they have prevailed w 
Alfalfa. No. 1 ek from May 6, 1920, to date 
last wee 19 00 1s (Figures show per cent of averag 
V“\ € bh ‘ ‘ 1 iv y. 2 _— eS 
Alfalfa, Standard 
Last we 15.75/18 
Week b ” 15.79 
Alfalfa, No 
Last Week. ..ccecccssns 9.75'14.75 
We BALORO.. «ik 00 «500-6 9.75'14 = 
Oat Stray a 
Last K 5.00) 12.50 May 6 to 13. iy 
— “ 8.99 } May 13 to 20 . 
GRAIN May 20 to 27. ' 
— —_— — —- May 27 to June l 
| | | } June 3 to 10 7 
i a) eS June 10 to 17 J 
, = June 17 to 24 
3 5 June 24 to July 1 7 
a a cs s July lto 8 ‘ 
2) a : as July 8 to 15 ) 
| & E % > 5 3 
ee Oo 1 «& a | ) 
Corn, No. 2Y | | 6 ) 
Last 61 54%! .57% | ) 
Week 1 60 11 | ) 
Corn, No } | 7 
Last week . 6114) .53%4| .56 3% Aug 27 to Sept ) 
Week before . 60 501 57 51 to 10 1 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | to 17 +) 
Last weel .| .59% 541 to 24 16 
Week before ..| .503g!......| .56%6! .5 to Oct i 
Oats, No. 2W i Octobs Fr See. 8 7 
Last week 391 351, | October 8 to 15 y 
Week heto: 73, ree"! “g41, | October 15 to 22 13 
Barle es | a October 22 to 29 24 
gum | 67 1 { pest 29 to ies ) 6 
- = i November 5 to 12 Z 
wit petore. =| <n Oe Novemhber 12 to, 19 
Last week Lee fiee eskier | Soe SS ) 
Week befor 1.52 |1.4216/1.44 lovember 28 to Des 
me Sect hob Dae a December 3 to 10 ) 
FEEDS. December 10 to 17 } 
a : ~ aera : on enrmnneenene: | December 17 to 24 4 
| a ee ee » December 24 to 31 { 
2 | ~ | = a | January lto 7 1 
* BS ° January 7 to 14 ) 
is ni o 3 5 January 14 to 21 12 
x 4 o s y January 21 to 28 89 
La | S & siz January 8 to Feb 10 
|= © = D r| | February 3 to 10 86 
diane LR | a) al ALO | Fr rua 10 to 17 7 
Bran- | | | February 17 to 24 87 
Last weel 19.25/16.00/15.50/26.00 February 24 to Marcl M4 
We befor 19.25/15.75/1 26.00 March 3 to 10 43 
Shorts | March 10 to 17 4 
Last week 18.50!19.50!15.50'30.00 March 17 to 24 2 3 
W eel ‘ 18.50!16.50!15.50/30.00 March 24 to 31 79 ) 
Hominy Feed March 31 to April 7 84 5 
Last weel 24.50 6 April 7 to 14..... 122 108 
Week before..!2 ) 6 April 14 to 21 110) 1 7 
Oil Meal » p.) April 21 to 28 115 1 
Last wv k 4 00 9 00 April 28 to May 6. 88 1 
Week before. .|34.00 29 00 May 99| 1 4 
Cottonseed (41 For the ensuing week the ten-y+ ° 
per cent) erage has been 143,520 hogs at © £0 
Last week 38.00 | 527.500 hogs at the eleven markets 1 
Week before 38.00 price of $11.67. If we figure on tt 
Tankags “i of 120 per cent of the ten-year averag 
Last week 65.00 | 57 50 receipts, we get 172,224 at Chica ind 
Ww eek before 65.00 owe 57.50 | 645.000 at the eleven markets. If tl rice 
a é k a ies is 90 per cent of the ten-year averag 
sas veek | 26.50 | get $10.50 as e answer 
Week before. .|... eR ee eek 
*Quotations at Bes’ Moines in ton lots MEAT AND LIVE STOCK SITUATION 
all other points, car lots IN APRIL. 


LIBERTY BONDS. The Institute of American Meat ! 








eens j — ers. in a recent statement, report 
possibility nereased foreign tra n 
meats. There have been some direct “ 
chases from stocks in this count 

















> ® 1dditior to quite liberal buyin 
= = stocks on hand in Great Britain 
: De r¥ ettlement of the British labor sit n 
0. s Liberty ae, second-— | | and the fixing of the German ind: y 
Last week me $100.00/$87.32 | are also expected to react favora I 
Week before shickiees 87.26 the meat trade 
U. S. Liberty sei s. third At home there is an increasing ! 
Last week wis : 100.00) 90.62 from the south for meat roduct - 
Weak. bafar 2 on 59 from ¢ outh fo me ’ prot ‘ 
U.S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth—— | " | ticularly pork. Previously, the 
ee ees ..| 100.00! 87.94 trade has been very satisfact 
Week before .........0. 87.38 account of the low level of cottor : 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | ind consequent poor business con . 
Last we ek chieee eee ; 100.00) 97.80 The greater activity in the manufact ng 
__Week before ... ee 97.98 localities, particularly in the cent ot 
Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's the shoe and automobile industr is 
mature Nov 15 1942, but are callable resulted in a wider outlet for beef 
Nov. 15, 192 third 4%'s mature Sept. 15, T} -onclusior f the : te it 
1828; fourth 4%’s mature Oct. 15, 1938, me ConclumeR OF The Smateneee for 
but are callable Oct. 15, 1933 Victory the live stock men have some Ca a 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- _ encouragement in the developments 
able June 15, 1922. the trade during April. 
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